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glass-bottom boats, oiled roads. 
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WEEKS AND MONTHS 
IN IDLING LUXURY 


NEW MANAGEMENT 


Furnished Tents to Rent 


Send { for Housekeeping 


GEO. P. SNELL, Manager Address R. A. LOWE 
DEL MONTE CALIFORNIA IDYLLWILD, RIVERSIDE CO., CALIFORNIA 


OL IDSMOBILE, 


The Directors of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to typify at 
the greatest of World’s Fairs at St. Louis, the wonderful progress 
accomplished in Modern Transportation, selected the OLDSMOBILE 
as embodying the highest achievement in mechanical genius and 
skjll, the best thing on wheels. 

The whole civilized world enthusiastically endorses the selection. 


SS Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, U. S.A 
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WESTERN GEMS {/| = COLLVER TouRs 


Smail/ groups, Summer and Fail, for 
Cut to your order, at correct prices— 


is the story we tell. Verer so 
brilltc one! " 
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TURQUOISE SCARF PINS, BY MAIL, $1 $| || ©? 
ae ROUND THE WORLD 


Turquoise, Olivines, Malachite, Kunzite, 


Tourmaline, Arizona Rubies our special- IN THE EARLY FALL, wiTH OR wiTHOUT 


ties. Write today, and tell us what you | 
want; estimate furnished by return mail. JAVA AND BURMA 


SOUTHWEST TURQUOISE CO. “ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY 


424 W. First St., Los Angeles Jf vou wish to see the fascinating lands of the 
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AIR BRUSH best Art Tool in use. Applies mand the very best in travel, ast for booklet 61. 

color by jet of air, enabling the Distinctive, distinguished. 

artist to do better work and save LEON L. COLLVER 


time. No studio complete with- 
368 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


eegout it. Circulars free. 


Far 
East without a sense of responsibility; tf you dislike 
the idea of being rushed through Japan and India 
ina crowd, and wish the privacy and the personal 
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Address, AR BRUSH MFG. CO. 
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WHAT WE SELL ADVERTISES US 


Carpets, Rugs, Matting, Linoleum. SEAMLESS RUGS, 9x12 
VELVET — something new, rich in design and lowly priced. 


We can furnish your home or office complete. 
Window Shades 3x7 ft., 35c. Go-carts, $1.75 to $29.00 


Solid Oak Cobbler Seat Rocker, $2.50 and up. 


FURNITURE AND CARPET HOUSE 
S3/-3°S SQ. SPRING Si, 
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PLAIN FARMING SUCCEEDS 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE THE 


Lacuna De TacHe GRANT 


Located in Fresno and Kings Counties, California 


CATTLE 





The Laguna is the ideal spot for the eastern farmer. We grow everything to eat, with all the 


delicious deciduous fruits and climate thrown in for good measure. 





% cash, balance in 8 annual installments. 
Perpetual water right goes with each sale. 





For full particulars, illustrated pamphlet and newspaper free, address 


NARES &2 SAUNDERS 


i SOOH 


PLENTY 4 











LANDS i GRANT BLOG., LATON, CALIFORNIA f 
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CG E V i LL E Only 22 Min. Ride from 
the Center of City 


Los ANGELES Mr ones I ‘iH nting ne property he — at an exceedingly low price 

Fiv i ployees n be at work ine e mauufact uring sient ing constructed on the property. 

INSIDI LOTS ONLY $350 CORNERS $4 4)— reser ing the right to raise the price wit t notice EASY TERMS Maps can be had and in- 
formatio m given at our Dolgeville e on the property or at the mai fice in the city Take the Dolgeville or Alhambra car, on Main Street, to 
DOLGEVILLE, and investigate this nb.ned residence and manufacturing TELEPHONES: MAIN 1340 HOME 278 


S. J. WHITE & CO., Sole Agents 


313- 314 tehenen Building, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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FROM 
$1.50 
UP 








HOTEL LEICHTON a ereesOt Over 100 Outside. Rooms 


OPPOSITE WESTLAKE PARK _ 2) feet fro 
Right up to date in every way Hotel sta 0) feet a 
room has a clothes closet, hot and cold water, steam heat, tele 


F. A. CUTLER. Manager 


ntage, on Sixth St rner of Lake St. Best location of any hotel in Los Angeles 
e the lake. Sanitary conditions are perfect. Smallest rooms are 11-6 x 18 feet Every 
phor tric light. Elegantly furnishe / baths, elevator. Billiards, pool, tenuis. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS 





212 WEST THIRD ST. 
Is the oldest established, has the largest attendance, and is the best equipped business 


college on the Pacific Coast. 


Catalogue and circulars free. 


Telephone Black 2651. 








THERN 4 
Payer COREE 
Scnoot < Suarrantl 


614 S. GR GRAND AVENUE 





This is the largest and most popular business 
school. Advantages unlimited. Send for catalog. 


LACKEY, HOOD & HOLLMANN 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Harvard Medical Schoo! 


Open only to Bachelors of Arts, Science, or 
Philosophy, and persons of equivalent standing 


The course of study required for the degree 
of M.D., is of four years’ duration. The next 
year begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on the last 
Wednesday in June, 1905. 


Courses for Graduates in Medicine 


Courses of instruction are offered for grad- 
uates of recognized medical schools, and are 
given in all the subjects of practical and 
scientific medicine. 

The extensive laboratories of the school are 
inferior to none, and the clinical advantages 
afforded by the hospitals of Boston are un- 
equaled in quality and extent. 


Summer Courses 
During the summer, courses in many branches 
of practical and scientific medicine are given to 
both medical students and graduates. Facili- 
ities for research work are offered in all of the 
laboratories. 
For detailed announcements address 
DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean 
Harvard Medical School 
688 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 














PASADENA—130-154 S. EUCLID AVE. 


ENGLISH CLASSICAL School for Girls 


14TH YEAR BEGAN OCT., 1903 


Boarding and day pupils. New buildings. Gymna- 
sium. Special care of health. Entire charge taken of 
pupils during school year and summer vacation. Cer- 
tificate admits to Eastern colleges. European teachers 
in art, music and modern languages. 


Tel. Black 1671 ANNA B. ORTON, PRINCIPAL 





MANZANITA HALL 


PREPARATORY FOR STANFORD 


A school that devotes its attention to the thorough 
preparation of young men for college. A unity of pur- 
pose has rendered its students remarkably successful. 
Within two miles of Stanford, a great inspiration is 
enkindled and an incentive given for thorough work. 


Separate Building for Younger Boys, and 
Instruction in Manual Training 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


J. LE R. DIXON, PRINCIPAL 
PALO ALTO. CALIFORNIA 


Occidental College LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Tue Cottece. Foor Courses—Classical, Scientific, 
Literary, and Literary-Musical. Two new buildings, 
to cost $70,000, to be erected this year. 

ACADEMY. Prepares for Occidental, State Univer- 
sity, etc. The Occidental School of Music—Theory, 
History, Vocal and Instrumental. 

First semester began September 23, 1903. 


Address PRESIDENT GUY W. WADSWORTH. 


SAINT VINCENT’S COLLEG 


Boarding and Day College 
and High School 








Los Angeles 
California 


Military Drill and Calisthenics a Feature. 
For catalogue write the President. 





The ACADEMY OF THE IMMACULATE 
HEART OF MARY, a boarding and day school 


for young girls, located for many years in the western 
portion of Los Angeles—Pico Heights—will soon be 
changed to one of the most beautiful sites in Southern 
California—HOLLYWOOD. 














POCKET 
TOOTH BRUSH 


Handsome nickel case prevents crushing of 
bristles; keeps them sweet and fresh. Just the 
thing for travelers and campers; price 50c. Nassau 
Mercantile Co., Mills Bldg., San Francisco. 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


There is true merit in 
every section of the 
**“Macey’’ Bookcases. 
The woods, the work- 
manship, the finish, 
aud their self-disap- 
pearing, non-binding 
doors, place them at 
the head. They are the 
best on the market. 
We are sole agents 
for them in this 
territory. 


~~. 


“ STANDARD” 


“iq THE BEST 
“< i OFFICE DESKS 


We carry a complete 
line of the celebrated 
“Standard’’ Desks, 


showing them in all 
styles in both oak and 


mahogany, roll and 
flat tops, large and 
small. They are 
the most conveniently 
arranged and best 
made desks. Buy no 
furniture until you have 


seen our stock. 





NILES, PEASE FURNITURE CO. 


439-441-443 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




















JAMES W. HELLMAN 








The Zest is the. Cheapest ! 
Consequently the ‘*‘ Opal”’ is the Cheapest / 


lol N. Spring St, Los Angeles 


The beautiful snow-white material which is 
used for lining these Refrigerators is a solid 


enamel all 


question the best and most SAN/ITARY that 
be used for this purpose. 
sorbent, and the strongest of vegetable acids 


can 


have no effect upon it. 
with a two-inch layer of mineral wool and two 
sheets of special air-and water-proof sheathing, 
resulting in the “‘OPAL’’ consuming less ice 
than any other make on the market. 

Remember 
dangerous as a bad sewer, and that imperfect in- 
sulation will quickly waste in ice any supposed saving in first cost. 


The ‘‘ Opal”’ is the Best! 





the way through, and is beyond 


It is non-ab- 


The walls are insulated 


that a poor refrigerator is as 











ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM 


prevents early wrinkles. 


moves them. 


It is not a treckle Coating; it re- 
ANYVO CO., 427 N. Main St., Les Augeles 













GOOD VEHICLES 


300 Styles / 
to Select [ 
From 











YOU CAN BE ASSURED Of _FAIR_TREATMENT 





AND HARNESS AND RIGHT PRICES 


Established 
in Los Angeles 
> in 1882 


HAWLEY, KING & CO. “ncn 




















<p 
ana Creates a 
4. Fairer Skin 


Is nota cold 








cream, but a 
medicinal 


preparation for 


REMOVING ALL 
“ye FACIAL 
>), BLEMISHES 


For sale by 





all druggists 
or sent direct 


50 CENTS A JAR 








HARDWOOD FLOORS 


INSTEAD OF CARPETS 


For a limited time only the 


$125 PER SQUARE YARD 


Ladies, do 
germs which you must have with woolen carpets, 
s and Beauty by 


away with moths, dirt and disease 


and gain C/lean/iness, /lealths 


having our Hardwood Floors in your homes. 


We are the pioneers in this line, and 
have laid thousands of yards during the 
last twelve years. We can lay them 


equally well in new or old houses. 


SMITH'S FLOOR WORKS 


425 W. SEVENTH ST. 
LOS ANGELES 


TEL. HOME 6635 
TEL. MAIN 2668 


“ Nonpareil” Floor 
‘ax for sale 


























VACATION SEASON 


IS HERE 
AGAIN 


The time of the year in which to relax and put yourself in proper shape 


for enjoying the future. 


But to enjoy yourself you must be comfortable, 


and to be so you will need such goods as we deal in, which we supply you 


with, giving maximum of value at mini1 


BROADWAY DRAPERY 


447 S. BROADWAY, 


num of cost. 


@ FURNITURE CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains, Draperies, Rugs, Mattings 
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PIANOS 


Behr Bros. 
Shoninger 
Ivers & Pond 
Bush & Gerts 
Poole 
Schubert 
Haddorff 
Victor 
Karlbach 
Strohber, etc. 





























Southern California 


Headquarters for 


Standard 
Sewins Machines 








PIANO STORE: 327 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Reliable help promptly furnished. Hummel Bros. & Co., Tel. Main 509. 
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When you are ready to furnish your 
house or replenish some worn floor 
covering, the first consideration 
would naturally be something new 
and attractive. Our carpets are large 
ly composed of special designs made 
to meet the requirements of a warm 
and sunny’‘climate. They are al- 
ways selected with a view of dura 
bility as well as economy, and pur- 
chasers will find our stock this sea- 
BUCKSKIN son unusually large and complete. 
Another important consideration in 


SHOES connection with your floor coverings 
are the curtains for the windows, 
ARE BEST. your portieres and other draperies. 
In these goods we have excellent 
facilities for supplying the require- 
ments of our patrons, 


* : 
Easy, graceful, durable; ideal for street, golf, in nl 0 
tennis; men’s women’s and children’s. Cata- . * 
log free. A postal card will fetch it. 


Wetherby-Nayser Shoe Co. 
Reo Anitiine-G68 &. Qreedouw The Carpet and Curtain House 

















312-314 S. Broadway, Los ANGELES 























CSALIFOR™NIA. 
ESTABLISHED 1889 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - - - $16,000,000 
PAID-IN CAPITAL - - - - - 3,500,000 
PROFIT AND RESERVE FUND - - 450,000 
MONTHLY INCOME - - - - - 200,000 





The Largest Co-operative Bank in the United States. 
Pays 6 per cent. on Term Deposits, and 
5 per cent. on Ordinary Deposits, 


; HOME OFFICE: 30! California St., San Francisco, California 


Weve Vows 











DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, Pres. WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and Gen’! Mgr. 
W. J. BEAVER, District Manager, 212 Laughlin Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Help—All kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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SUMMER IN THE Patio. 
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Formerly» 


The Land of Sunshine 





THE NATION BACK OF US, THE WORLD IN FRONT, 
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THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE OF 1850. 
By REV. A. L. PARK, 
An Active Member. 





HEN San Francisco had about forty thousand 
inhabitants, a notable episode occurred of 
which no adequate history has been written. 
An armed organization arose, without war- 
rant of the law, took possession of the largest 
town of Western America, and ruled it with- 





out active opposition for nearly half a year. 


It called itself a Vigilance Committee, but was 








widely unlike any mob which before or since 





has borne that name. Its work was not per- 
formed in a few hours; but patiently, through five or six months. 
Its members wore no masks nor disguises, but acted in broad 
day in the view of all men. It did no lynching, but gave every 
suspected criminal whom it seized a fair trial secured by all the 
usual safeguards afforded by law; witnesses were summoned and 
lawyers employed for both prosecution and defense. Two juries, 
differently chosen, sitting at the same time but wholly separate, 
must each find a majority verdict of guilty, or the prisoner was 
discharged. These provisions, and others intended to protect 
the innocent, were incorporated in a written constitution, limit- 
ing and controlling all the proceedings of the committee. Though 
entirely illegal, and technically only “a mob,” the spirit of equity 
and order prevailed throughout its entire career—not the un- 
guided passion of the mob. 
Popular uprisings are generally occasioned by persistent 


criminal activity, which the constituted authorities are unable 


Copyright 1904 by Chas. F. Lummis. A gnts reserved 
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or unwilling to suppress: and the Vigilance Committee of 1856 
was not an exception. Like the brief ebullition known by the 
same name in 1851, it was provoked by flagrant and unpunished 
crime. During the first seven years of its existence as an Amer 
ican city, San Francisco was said to have been the scene of four- 
teen hundred murders, and only one murderer had been executed 
by law. \Vhoever had money, or influential friends, could kill 
with little peril. Many criminals had been sent to San Quentin, 
but they were not kept in prison; the Lieutenant Governor, who 
at that time controlled the penitentiary, allowed the convicts to 
go where they would and earn, if they pleased, their own living 
—probably something also for him—requiring only that they re- 
port once in a while at headquarters. Several convicted mur- 
derers were pointed out to me one day on Montgomery street, 
dressed like other people and without a keeper, though they were 
registered at the time as serving out terms at San Quentin. It 
was observed that so soon as the Vigilance Committee began to 
re-organize in 1856, the convicts hastened back to prison of their 
own accord. 

There were, however, deeper evils out of which the movement 
grew, of which the foremost was the absolute failure of the bal- 
lot-box. Murders are bad, but the practical denial to a free 
people of the right of suffrage is worse. Elections had become a 
farce, and everybody knew that the city and even the state 
authorities had not really been elected, but owed their positions 
stuffed in the boxes 


to ballots that were either illegally cast or 
after the election. Voters were intimidated at the polls by hired 
pugilists and armed ruffians. There was a powerful political 
clique in possession of the city which was more daring in its 
methods than Tammany in its palmiest days, and ruled by 
money and force. The centre of this evil power was popularly 
believed to be a certain well known banking house. ‘These facts 
should be borne in mind while considering the Vigilance Com- 
mittee; for the latter was not in fact rebellious against lawfully 
constituted authorities, but an uprising against a gang of evil- 
doers who had usurped power only to abuse it. 

Add to this that the mass of the citizens had lost all confidence 
in the courts as even-handed administrators of justice, but re- 
garded even the Supreme Court as one of the forces arrayed 
against right and equity—and this was a situation which might 
well summon the people to take back into their own hands that 
delegated authority by right of which alone legislators, executive 
officers and courts may act. 

The appearance upon the scene of the Vigilance Committee 


might, however, have delayed a while longer, had not an 
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James KING or WILLIAM, 
Whose assassination was the immediate cause of the organization of the 
Vigilance Committee. 


atrocious assassination, in broad day and on the principal street, 
stirred all respectable citizens as never before. This was the 
murder of James King, founder and editor of the Bulletin, by 
James P. Casey, a supervisor. King was a man of commanding 
presence, of high character and remarkable courage, who had 
started an evening newspaper to advocate reform. Each day the 
Bulletin contained fresh revelations of the prevailing iniquity 
and corruption in public affairs, and the people at once rallied to 
his support. The interest manifested in his paper was phenom- 
enal. King was thoroughly conversant with the men that he 
exposed and with their misdoings, and wielded a powerful pen. 
A constant succession of startling exposures accompanied by 
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convincing evidence, excited the public mind in the highest de- 
gree. So intense was the interest in the daily relation of the 
doings and plottings of the Ring, that the patrons of King’s 
newspaper could hardly wait for its appearance. The publica- 
tion office was on the corner of Montgomery and Merchant 
streets; and there hundreds assembled every afternoon and 
stood waiting in the street till the Bulletin appeared. The print- 
ing office was on Merchant street a few doors below, and the 
compositors (of whom I was one) used often to look from the 
windows, about four o'clock, to see the crowd in front of the 
publication office, a crowd that grew with the growth of an 
awakened public sentiment. 

Mr. King’s life was often threatened, and he had many thril- 
ling experiences. Had he not been known as an athlete, a dead 
shot, and utterly fearless, his career would have ended sooner. 
One day he remarked in our hearing, “I expect Casey will shoot 
me this evening.” Not long before, he had told Casey on the 
street that unless he reformed his ways the Bulletin would pub- 
lish the fact that he was an unreformed convict. Casey replied, 
King 


“If you ever allude to that again, I will shoot you dead.’ 
thereupon obtained from New York a certified copy of Casey’s 
commitment to prison for stealing and laid it away in his desk. 

One day there was a primary election, and Casey, who was 
one of the officers at the polls, stabbed a voter. That evening 
the Bulletin said: “The fact that Casey, a supervisor, has served 
out a sentence for theft at Sing Sing prison ought not of itself 
to condemn him. For many persons come to this coast to reform 
and lead better lives; and if Casey showed this disposition we 
would never allude to his discreditable past. But the crime he 
today committed makes it evident that he is no better fitted to 
be a supervisor than when he was a convict.” 

That afternoon we printers observed from the windows that 
the crowd was larger than usual, though quiet, and composed 
for the most part of King’s friends. It appeared, too, to be 
expecting something unusual. On the opposite side of Mont- 
gomery street was Sheriff Scannell with a carriage, apparently 
waiting for some one. King noticed him and thought it meant 
mischief, but saw nothing of Casey and went his way. Sud- 
denly his adversary approached from one side, and exclaimed, 
“Draw and defend yourself!” He shot as he spoke, and King 
fell with a mortal wound. Casey got into the sheriff's carriage, 
and was instantly driven to the jail, which was surrounded by 
hundreds of unarmed citizens within ten minutes. King was 


carried into the Montgomery block, where he died a few days 


later. 
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SHERIFF SCANNELL. 


Crowds at once assembled on the streets in various parts of 
the city and orators harangued them from balconies, counseling 
the immediate lynching of Casey; but late in the evening word 
was quietly passed around that the Vigilance Committee of 1851 
was re-organizing, and all good citizens were invited to join it. 
The crowds dispersed, cheering, but several hundred men sur- 
rounded the jail and watched it day and night, to see that Casey 
should not be removed out of their reach until the Vigilance 
Committee was ready to deal with him. 

There was at the time in jail a gambler named Cora, who not 
long before had murdered U. S. Marshal Richardson. No 
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one expected he would be punished, as he had both money 
and friends; so it was determined that he also should be seized, 
and, if found guilty after fair trial, be hanged with the murderer 
of James King. Cora himself was said to have greeted Casey 
on his arrival at the jail with the exclamation, “You have sealed 
the fate of us both!” 

Meantime, recruits were steadily and rapidly enlisted at the 
rooms where the Vigilance Committee was organizing. Each 
candidate for membership was first recommended by some one 
already a member: then he was asked if he held any office under 
the city, county, state, or nation. If he replied in the negative, 
he was sent into the vestibule, to wait till ten candidates had been 
approved. Then they were sworn to obey orders given them 
during the existence of the Vigilance Committee. Each hundred 
new members, in the order of their joining, were mustered into 
a company, chose a captain, and at once began to drill. When 
the companies numbered thirty, they were grouped into three 
regiments. Much of their time, day and evening was devoted to 
drilling with muskets; and though this involved much neglect 
of regular employment, I never knew any employee to lose his 
position on this account. A large warehouse on California 
street near Battery was converted into a fort. A breastwork of 
sandbags defended the front, and arms and supplies were ac- 
cumulated. Members were admitted on giving their number 
and the password, and day and night companies did guard duty, 
while the drilling went on. 

In four or five days the Committee had enrolled about four 
thousand men. It had the power—and the time to act had 
come. The whole membership was called together by an alarm- 
bell on the Sunday morning following the tragedy. Officers 
made addresses, telling their men that action would be immedi- 
ate, that the strength and disposition of the foe were unknown, 
and that in all probability blood would flow that day in the 
streets. Any whose courage was unequal to the occasion were 
told that they were at liberty to withdraw; those who marched 
forth that morning must be prepared for whatever might come. 


\s the men had joined the organization expecting just this, none 
were observed to draw back. 


The army of nearly four thousand, in orderly arrangement of 


regiments and companies, filed out from Fort Vigilance that 
memorable Sunday morning, and marched through the streets 
as the bells were ringing for church and the people were on the 


way to worship. Many a passer-by swung his hat, and ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs, to show their sympathy with the ex- 


pedition; for every person in the city knew that the seizure of 
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the jail was to be attempted. The rank and file were armed with 
bayoneted muskets, the officers carrying swords. No uniforms 
were worn by men or leaders; all were in every-day dress. No 
flags or banners were carried, nor did music enliven the march. 
In silence, broken only by the tramp of many feet, the forces 
poured into the square surrounding the jail, while the unarmed 
citizens who had patiently watched the building gladly retired 
to give the army place. When the square was filled, and the 
roofs of adjacent buildings, the remainder of the troops were 
placed in streets near by, to be at hand if needed. A man came 
out of a store with a pail of whisky and a dipper, and without a 
word passed it around as far as he could reach. Many of us, 
who had begun to find our knees a trifle weak, were glad to brace 
up. A large cannon was drawn up and aimed at the big door of 
the jail, and men stood over it with lighted fuses. In sight was 
a hackney coach ready for use, and no one doubted who was 
expected to ride in it. All being ready, two officers, arm in arm, 
stepped to the jail door and knocked at the wicket. The sheriff 
inquired what was wanted: the reply was, “We want entrance, 
and possession of the bodies of James P. Casey and Charles 
Cora: and, if refused, we shall immediately resort to force.” 
The sheriff, David Scannell, had foreseen, from the day of 
King’s murder, that this would probably be the result, and had 
secured the aid of as many men as would obey his summons 
about two hundred. These he had armed and placed in defence 
of the jail. He had also called upon the governor, J. Neely John- 
con, for troops. The governor had none at command, but told 
the sheriff that he would give his moral support for whatever it 
was worth. Accordingly he came down and took up quarters in 
the jail, instructing the sheriff that under no circumstances 
should he surrender. When the sharp demand was made at the 
door, and only five minutes were given for deliberation, the 
sheriff inquired what he should do. The governor ascended 
to the roof, saw on every side, and as far as his eye could reach, 
the silent regiments, and before the door the artillerymen with 
their smoking fuses. Hastening down, he ordered the sheriff to 
surrender. Casey and Cora were taken in the hack to Fort 
Vigilance. Scannell handed the keys of the jail to the captors, 
who refused to receive them, telling the sheriff that he would 
continue to be held responsible for safe keeping of the numerous 
inmates. To make svre that he should not let the prisoners loose 
to prey upon the town, a small squad of determined men, fully 
armed, was left in the jail to see that he did his duty. So, with- 
out the shedding of a drop of blood, the Vigilance Committee 


became masters of the situation. 
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JupGE TERRY 


San Francisco at this time had a good company of artillery 
and one of infantry. When the authorities called on them to 
defend the jail, both companies disbanded, and, with their arms 
and their skill, joined the Vigilance Committee. The cannon 
that menaced the jail that day had been brought in by the dis- 
banded artillerymen. These trained troops rendered invaluable 
service to the Vigilantes as officers and drillmasters. At this 
time auxiliary organizations began to be formed in Sacramento 
and other cities, and men volunteered to come to San Francisco, 
if desired, and assist. Had the state officials been in a position 
to make any effective resistance, this outside co-operation would 
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have been gladly welcomed; but the Committee did not need 
help. So thoroughly united were the good citizens that oppo- 
sition scarcely dared lift its head. The clergy and churches were 
actively with the Committee, and threw their influence in favor 
of reform. A single newspaper, the Herald, took a position on 
the opposite side. That same day, the associated auctioneers, 
who had made it very profitable by their advertisements, with- 
drew all their patronage. Next morning the Herald appeared 
with several blank pages. 

The Adjutant General of California at that time was a man 
afterwards very famous, William T. Sherman. Had he con- 
tinued in that position, subsequent events might have been en- 
tirely different. Sherman was strongly opposed to the Vigilance 
Committee, and began to prepare to resist it to extremity. But 
fortunately he and the Governor could not agree, so there was 
no marching through San Francisco. Sherman resigned and his 
place was taken by Volney E. Howard, who was not remarkable 
as a military genius. General Howard was able to collect only 
three hundred men, to be captured, as it proved, by the enemy. 

Besides General Sherman, there were other military men after- 
wards famous then in California. Henry \W. Halleck, a success- 
ful lawyer, was destined to command for two years during the 
Civil War all the armies of the nation. He held at this time the 
rank of major. General Frémont was going and coming, inter- 
ested in his mines at Mariposa. General John E. Wool, with his 
Mexican War reputation, was commanding a force of United 
States troops near San Francisco. None of these took any part 
in the Vigilance struggle. General \Vool was invited by the 
Governor to interfere, but declined. Then the Governor appealed 
to President Pierce, who refused to act unless invited by the 
Legislature. Farragut, afterwards Admiral, was at Benicia with 
two sloops ef war, one of which played an important part 
later on. 

Casey and Cora, after deliberate trial, were hanged, in full 
daylight, in front of Fort Vigilance, with the whole Committee 
and multitudes of other citizens as witnesses. On the same day 
and hour the body of James King was escorted to Lone Moun- 
tain cemetery by many thousands of friends, while all the bells 
of the city were tolled. 

Judge Terry was the only member of the Supreme Court to 
take an active part in the opposition. After the Governor's hu- 
miliating experience in surrendering the jail, he was disinclined 
to attempt any further opposition: but Terry (who was wholly 


without fear, and never favored half-measures) insisted that an 
army should be recruited and the conquest of San Francisco 
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Wittiam T. CoLEMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 
attempted. So General Howard, after great labors securing 
three companies, established his headquarters in a large building 
not far from the jail. Then the Governor, by Judge Terry's 
advice, proclaimed San Francisco under martial law. There 


being no power to enforce martial law, the only effect of the 
proclamation was to close all the courts. The Committee were 
very much pleased with this. They were constantly arresting 
criminals, whose friends sued out writs of habeas corpus in the 
courts and sent officers to bring them out. This was annoying. 
Officers of the law were not resisted. They were treated respect- 
fully by the sentinels, who, after deliberate inspection of the 
writs, courteously allowed them to pass into the fort with full 
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permission to find the individuals named. Meanwhile word had 
quietly been passed that Charley Duane, or whoever it might be, 
was sought for, and the prisoner was at once removed to parts 
unknown, sometimes being transferred several times while the 
hunt was going on. No such persons as the writs demanded 
were ever found in Fort Vigilance! So when the courts closed 
by the proclamation of martial law, it was a relief to the Com- 
mittee. The prisoners themselves said they were glad too, for 
it was disagreeable to be dragged hither and thither and into all 
sorts of disagreeable places, sometimes even covered under bags 
of coal. 

After a while Judge Terry himself began to have doubts 
whether the right course was pursued; so he came boldly to San 
Francisco to see how things were. He well knew that no man 
was more obnoxious to the Committee than himself, but 
cowardice was not one of his faults. When he appeared, many 
of the Committee favored arresting him, but the leaders thought 
it wiser to let him get acquainted with public opinion without 
molestation, as no specific charge had been brought against him. 
Terry conferred with the district judges, as well as with other 
lawyers, and was informed that practically the whole community 
was with the Vigilance Committee. He was advised to allow 
things to take their course. “Here are five thousand armed men 
on one side and three hundred on the other! What can you do? 
Better withdraw the proclamation.” From what he saw and 
heard, Terry announced to a friend that he was convinced it was 
useless to attempt resistance, and he was going to Sacramento 
that evening to advise the Governor accordingly. 

On that very afternoon, however, a man named Hopkins, 
acting under the authority of the Committee, attempted to 
arrest a relative of Terry's in his presence. Even apart from 
Terry's violent and arbitrary temper and his readiness to resort 
to deadly weapons—well-known and often proved both before 
this time and afterward—this was, from his standpoint, an 
assault upon the person of his relative without color of legal 
authority. The arrest was resisted, and during the resistance 
Terry stabbed Hopkins—it was at first believed, fatally. 

As soon as this was learned the Vigilance bell was rung. The 
Committee gathered in force, marched to the Armory, where 
Terry had taken refuge with the State troops, and the scenes 
of the day when the jail was captured were re-enacted—with 
additions. There were cannon in front of the armory, a hackney 
coach close by, but this time there were, besides, a long line of 
express wagons and other vehicles. The armory was surren 


dered, Terry was carried in the coach to a cell in Fort \ iligance 
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and the State troops were persuaded to enter the wagons and 
were also deposited in the fort. All the supplies that had been 
gathered by the Governor were appropriated—biscuits, coffee, 
blankets, arms and ammunition went to assist the cause they 
had been intended to destroy. The officers of the three State 
companies were not placed under arrest, but merely taken past 
the long lines of Vigilantes, every man saluting them, and 





A. L. PARK, A MEMBER OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE, 


liberated with the words: “Gentlemen, you have seen our 
strength, and you are at liberty to go your way.” The privates 
were detained only over night and dismissed next morning on 
parole. 

The trial of Judge Terry was deferred till it was ascertained 
whether his victim's wound was fatal. Had Hopkins died, 
Terry would undoubtedly have been hanged. As Hopkins re- 
covered, the charge against his assailant was for “assault with 
intent to kill,” and Terry was kept in confinement for many 
weeks. 

There were two sloops-of-war lying at Benicia, the “Vandalia” 
and “John Adams,” the former in commend of Farragut, the latter 
of Boutwell—both captains, but Farragut the ranking officer. 
Boutwell was a strong personal friend of Judge Terry. While 
Terry's trial was progressing, he was permitted to send a letter 
to Boutwell stating that he was imprisoned and had every reason 
to think he would be hanged, and begging him to come with his 
vessel and protect lim. When Boutwell received the letter, he 
at once announced his intention of taking the “John Adams” to 
San Francisco to defend Terry, and asked permission, which 
was refused. Farragut reminded him that the United States 
was not concerned in what was transpiring, and ordered him to 
came with 
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remain where he was. But, against orders, BDoutwell 
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the “John Adams” to the city, and moored his vessel at the foot 
of Battery street, training his guns upon Fort Vigilance. He 
notified the Vigilance Committee that he was there to protect 
Judge Terry, and if they undertook to hang him he would 
destroy their fort and lay that neighborhood in ruins. Farragut 
reported the conduct of Boutwell to Washington, and the latter 
was eventually cashiered for disobedience. Meanwhile the pres- 
ence of the war vessel menacing the fort was distinctly dis- 
quieting. 

Terry was finally convicted by one jury of assault with intent 
to kill, and by the other jury of simple assault. A full report 
of the trial was published, making a large octavo volume. After 
long confinement he was finally discharged, in the dead of night, 
with instructions not to appear in San Francisco again during 
the existence of the Vigilance Committee. He went back to 
Sacramento and resumed his duties on the Supreme bench. A 
majority of the Committee thought he ought to have been exe- 
cuted, and he probably would have been had not the guns of the 
“John Adams” menaced the city. There was no doubt Boutwell 
would have carried out his threat if Terry's life had been at 
stake. His release cost the country a better man, Senator 
Broderick, slain in a duel by Terry in the presence of more than 
thirty spectators. Terry was indicted for Broderick’s murder, 
but by a daring trick escaped trial for his crime. He was re- 
served to die by a shot from a marshal long afterwards. 

Two men—Brace and MHetherington—who dared commit 
murder while the Committee was in session were hanged in front 
of Fort Vigilance. Yankee Sullivan, the prize fighter, while 
detained in a cell, committed suicide. Scores of stuffers of bal- 
lot-boxes and bullies were placed on outward-bound vessels 
under sentence of immediate death should they ever return. 

The operations of the Vigilance Committee never went beyond 
San Francisco, except upon one occasion. It became known that 
the Governor was collecting arms and military supplies for the 
use of forces which he hoped to enlist, and that some of these 
were stored on a certain schooner, \Vhen that vessel started to 
go up-river, the Vigilance Committee sent a posse of men to the 
Straits of Carquinez, where they captured the schooner. They 
were assured that there were no military supplies aboard, only 
lumber, but on thorough examination they found arms, ammu 


nition and blankets, which thev confiscated. Some months later 
the individuals who made this suecessful raid were tried in the 
United States court for piracy and acquitted. 

Besides the few evildoers who were executed and the larger 
number who were banished, many of the undesirable population 
took themselves away volunt rily. 

p Ss they TO ‘ 
‘ ] co r\ 

The history of one of these men is very striking. A lawyer 
named Barnard, who had made himself useful to the Ring, went 
to his employer, Edward Jones (manager of the bank before 
mentioned and also of the political gang which was exploiting 
the citv). and told him he had decided to try his fortunes in 
New York. “Can vou oblige me with a letter of introduction to 
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Fernando Wood?" “Certainly,” replied the manager, and sat 
down and wrote as follows: 


FERNANDO Woop, 
New York. 

This will introduce to you George Barnard. You can rely on his 

fidelity. 

This was all. Barnard put it in his pocket, and in due time 
presented it to Wood, who was then at the height of his power. 
Wood read it carefully, pondered a minute and said, “All right; 
I will provide for you.” He tried Barnard in various positions, 
and found him so invariably faithful to his employer, that at 
length he caused him to be made Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York. 

So much I learned from the manager of the bank. The re- 
mainder of the story became familiar to the world through the 
newspapers of a little later date. George Barnard on the Su- 
preme bench showed the same “fidelity” as before. He was 
always ready with mandamus, capias, or injunction, as Fernando 
Wood might require. He carried matters with so high a hand 
that he attracted the attention of the whole state. At one time 
two rival railroads were engaged in a struggle, Judge Peckham 
of Albany siding with one road and Judge Barnard of New 
York with the other. The opposition between the two co 
ordinate judges came near resulting in a downright battle be 
tween the opposing forces of workmen, who for a considerable 
time menaced one another and disturbed the peace of the state. 
But in the end Judge Barnard went too far even for New York's 
long patience. He was impeached for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, tried before the Senate, convicted, deposed from the 
bench, deprived of the right ever again to hold any office what- 
ever, and went into ignominious retirement, a ruined and broken- 
hearted man. 

It was the desire of many that the Vigilance Committee should 
undertake a wider work in the state at large, and petitions for 
its interference came from several quarters; but the Committee 
adhered to its constitution and original purpose. Having com- 
pletely succeeded in all it had attempted, and without taking a 
step too far, it laid down its power, and, as an organization, 
ceased to be. The next election was entirely fair and orderly 
The Grand Marshal of the Committee was elected sheriff, the 
captain of my company, Judge Shepard, was chosen recorder, 
and other men prominent in the uprising were placed in import- 
ant positions in city and state. The Legislature passed an Am- 
nesty Act, exempting from prosecution all persons who, under 
orders of the Vigilance Committee, had performed unlawful 
acts. 

As the human organism is often benefited by an acute disease 
that carries off corrupt and poisonous elements, leaving pure 
blood and better health—so the purging of the body politic by 
a crisis like the Vigilance Committee sometimes:leaves a lasting 
benefit. San Francisco has been a better city, on a higher plane, 
ever since the popular uprising of 1856. 


Redlands, Cal. 
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THE “CAMINO REAL” 
The Hing’s Highway 
By ELLA M. SEXTON. 


UCILD ve the King’s Road over 
To serve our latter days? 
That path of the Spanish rover 
\nd gentle Serra’s ways, 
Where the Padre walked, upbearing 
The blessed cross of God, 
And his brethren meekly faring 
With sandalled footsteps trod? 


Build ve the Highway, dreaming 
Of pageants it has known 
That silver chain, where gleaming 
Like pearls the Missions shone- 
()f stately hosts, surveying 
The New World’s wondrous lands; 
Of dauntless knights, obeying 
A glorious Fate’s commands? 


Build ve the King’s Road, knowing 
Its ancient course and true 
Qn wind-swept mesas, going 
Deep, rugged canons through: 
Wild trail by Indians charted 
The north star's gleam for guide 
Rough trail those lion-hearted 
Franciscans glorified. 


Build ve the Highway bravely, 
To link those Missions famed, 
\Where steadfast souls once gravely 

Their news of Peace proclaimed: 
In crumbling arch and tower 

\ century's romance dwells: 
Both past and present hour 

Ring out their Angelus bells. 


Build then the King’s Road, sharing 
Both North and South its bond: 
From palm to redwoods faring, 
Or trackless pines bevond: 
Long leagues its course thus winding, 
Proud Road of Destiny, 
\ score of Missions binding 
Within its rosarv. 


San Francisco. 
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A CALIFORNIA FROG-RANCH. 
By MARY HEARD. 


Hk VIRGINIAN 


the web of fiction in which Trampas 































might have made 





and his followers were entrapped that 
afternoon at Rawhide Station glitter 
even more fantastically for the addition 
of a few cold facts, if Owen \Vister had 
ever happened to visit a certain actual 
frog-ranch in California. lor even the 
fancy of “the king of liars” did not rise 
to the point of making a woman own 
the most successful of the frog-ranches, 


and herself superintend the work upon 





it; nor of importing frogs for breeding 
purposes; nor of shipping them not only to “the Presidio, an’ 
Angel Island, an’ Alcatraz, an’ Benicia,” but even across the 
seas. Yet these things are but the truth—if not of Tulare, cer- 
tainly concerning the ranch of Miss Edith Stege, in Contra 
Costa County, a few miles north of Berkeley. 

This is by no means the only frog-ranch in the neighborhood 
of San Francisco, but it is the largest, and, for more than one 
reason, the most interesting. The “froggeries” occupy but a 
comparatively small part of the beautiful estate upon which 
they are located, but they demand an important part of the 
owner's attention, and are profitable accordingly. Other products 
of the ranch are profitable, too. The cattle have more than a 


local reputation; the products of the garden and greenhouse ar: 














Botu CATTLE AND FroGs TuRrRiIve ON THIS RANCH, 
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envied by many other producers; the poultry command the 
highest prices, and the mushrooms are among the finest which 
reach any market. Besides being prosperous, the estate is one 
of the handsomest in the County, with its great, old-fashioned 
house and spacious outbuildings, its well-kept lawns, its groups 
of willows, and its wide stretches of meadow and pasture land. 

Richard Stege, father of the present owner, is said to have been 
the first man to cultivate frogs in California for the market. The 
idea came to him from observing the boys spend their holidays 
catching frogs about the marshes on his place, and learning that 
an afternoon’s work would yield them a dollar or two. Since 
his death a few years ago, his daughter has been the sole occu- 
pant of the family home and proprietor and manager of the entire 
estate, froggery included. 

The frog-ponds cover more than six acres, and are four in 
number, besides the small pools where the tadpoles are kept. 
It is necessary to keep them carefully divided according to size, 
since the frog is one of the most cheerful of cannibals. Any- 
thing of his own kind, from a tadpole up, is fair game for the 
larger frog that can catch and swallow it. Indeed the eater does 
not insist on swallowing the whole of his victim. If a part of 
it can be brought within reach of the digestive fluids, the ban- 
queter is content to let the rest of his meal dangle out of his 
mouth till room has been made for it inside. In spite of every 
precaution, one of the larger frogs will occasionally be found of 
a morning in the midst of the pollywogs and wearing that placid 
smile which betokens that a sufficiency of pollywogs are most 
satisfactorily in the midst of him. This poaching is accom 
plished in spite of tight board fences more than three feet high 
enclosing each pool. 

The pools in which the tadpoles are kept are lined with cement 
and are not more than one foot deep. As they grow to suff- 
cient size, they are skimmed out with a long-handled dip and 
put in with their larger relatives. These pools are deeper, and 
the bottoms are of mud, in which the frogs bury themselves dur- 
ing the winter. All the pools are carefully drained to prevent 
overflow, and all of the water may be drawn off within a few 
minutes, if at any time necessary. The ponds are covered with 
green lacework of the algae so thickly that it looks like a single 
leaf, but underneath the water is fresh and pure. 

\While they remain at home, it is not necessary to feed the 
frogs, large or small. They forage for themselves, a part of their 
diet consisting of insects which venture unwarily near, but the 
principal reliance of the adults being upon the larvae, found in 


the muddy bottom, and young fish and spawn. The tadpoles are 
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more inclined to a vegetable diet, the chief dish being supplied 
by the algae. The frog, by the way, has teeth in his upper jaw, 
the tadpole having a horny beak instead. When the frogs have 
to be shipped long distances to the market, they are pu into 
barrels, with plenty of green moss, the water changed on them 
every day, and their hunger satisfied with a diet of oatmeal and 
liver, or oatmeal and dried blood. By this method, they are 
shipped as far as the Hawaiian Islands with very small loss— 
perhaps a couple from a shipment of many dozen. 


To talk about improving the breeds of frogs may seem ridicu- 











Ture Ponp WHERE THE LARGK FROGS ARE HERDED 


lous. There was sound truth in the comment of the Virginian 
(to diverge for an instant from sober fact to fiction) on that 


point: “To hear ‘em talk frawgs at Tulare! Same as other 
folks talks hawsses or steers or whatever they're raising to sell. 
Yu'd fall into it yourselves if yu’ started the business. Any- 
thing a man’s bread and butter depends on, hes going to be 
earnest about. Don't care if it is a frawg.” 

Now, the native California frog is small of size, though deli 
cate of favor. Frog-raising had not been a business for long, be- 
fore it occurred to the experimenter that an increase in size would 


+ 


be desirable. Accordingly, frogs of the largest and choicest 


brands were imported from as far East as Baltimore and Florida. 
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These stood the journey well and throve exceedingly under the 
change of climate. Some of them, brought from the East eight 
years ago, are still to be found in the Stege ponds, twelve years 
being the average life of a frog. The “thoroughbreds” may be 
distinguished by their vellow throats, with a pale green about 
the mouth, and a purplish green upon the back. But among the 
many varieties which swim about the pools and sun themselves 
in the grass, epicures pronounce just the right cross between the 
larger Eastern and the small Californian to be the finest eating. 
The combination of size and flavor is asserted to put the finest 


sxroduct of Paris to the blush. 
I 








ONE OF THE FROG-PONDs. 


Race suicide is far removed from any practice of the frog, and 
the breeder profits greatly by the size of frog families. The 
female spawns from 2,000 to 8,000, of which perhaps ten per cent. 


escape the dangers from many hungry enemies, and reach ma- 


turitvy. The eggs appear on the surface of the water as a sticky 
scum, large clusters of them being gathered together within a 
gelatinous envelope. This mass presently separates into indi 


vidual globules, which turn black as they increase in size. When 


the tadpole at last emerges, his first food is the envelope which 
has protected him. At this stage he has gills, and extracts the 
necessary oxygen only from the water. Later on he loses his 
gills and must come to the surface at frequent intervals to get 


his supply of air. During the first part of his career, he has a 
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tail which serves him as both rudder and paddle-wheel. In these 
earliest days, it not uncommonly happens that the larvae of the 
dragon-fly, or some other of his aquatic enemies, just miss get- 
ting him whole, but succeed in snapping off his tail, in which 
case he is able to grow another one rapidly. But a little later, he 
loses his tail for eood, and is obliged to discover the use of the 
legs that are beginning to sprout. He is the most comical sight 
l 


when he has ceased to be wholly tadpole and has not quite be- 











ROPING THE STOCK ON THE FROG RANCH 


come a frog—with some tail, a great deal of hindleg and a very 
little foreleg. 


During “croaking season” —that one in which 
The frog he would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no 


the frog is a great traveller, if he can possibly gratify his wander- 
ing desires. \Vhen the first wooing season arrived on the Stege 
place, the ponds were unfenced, being merely surrounded by 
high embankments. Miss Stege was awakened early one morn- 
ing by the gardener, who bade her come out and see the frogs. 
As she tells it: 

“| dressed hurriedly and ran out, to see the place alive with 
frogs—a hopping, croaking mass. It was after a storm and they 
had unanimously started away. With dust-pans and brooms 
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we literally swept them up and dumped them back into the 
water. These fences are the result. Even now they will get 
out on the slightest opportunity. If a broom or hoe is left across 
the fence, they use it for a gangplank.” 

The owner of this ranch does more active work at the frog 
business than any of the men in her employ. When a large order 
comes in, she puts on her rubber boots, short skirt and “jumpers,” 
and goes to work with the net. 

Most of the frog-catching is done at night, a boat carrying a 
lentern with a large reflector, a dip, and someone who knows 
how, being all the essentials. The light being thrown on the 
water, one inquisitive Monsieur Crapaud after another comes 
up to investigate, the net is placed over him, and his leap for 
escape lands him a safe captive. Of the knack required in using 
the net, the expert owner of this ranch says: 

“Tf you try to dip under the frog, as you would with a fish, he 
will escape every time. You must put the net down over him 
and when he jumps it will be right into it. Sometimes they are 
difficult to catch because they have hidden in the deep mud. The 
only way then is to drain off the water and go after them. That 
is what we have to do to catch the small frogs when they are 
of sufficient size to go with the larger ones. 

“Beginners at frog-catching make headway very slowly. A 
caterer, one of our buyers, came over from the city one day, and 
proposed that we have a frog dinner. I gladly agreed, upon 
condition that he should catch the frogs. Early in the afternoon 
he started to do this, leaving us sitting on the shady lawn. Never 
a frog did he catch, though he shoved the boat around that whole 
broiling afternoon, throwing his net wildly here and there. At 
five o'clock we took pity on him and let him take his turn under 
a shady tree and watch us land a dozen or two in an hour. His 
respect for our ability was increased thereafter.” 

Last year—which was counted a poor one—the Stege ranch 
sold to San Francisco markets 2,600 dozen frogs’ legs, netting a 
profit of more than $1,800. The price of frogs varies, according to 
the season and the size of the frogs, from one to eight dollars a 
dozen. They are shipped alive to hotels and restaurants. Lately, 
the “poulette,” in which all the muscular part of the frog is used, 
has come into fashion, and the once popular “fried frogs-legs”’ 
are less esteemed. 

The delicate wholesomeness of his meat is far from being 
the only virtue of the frog. He is the best of swimming-teach- 
ers for a child. He shares with man alone the distinction of a 
“calf” to his leg. His little body is beautifully clean and sym- 
metrical; and finally he has been of immense service to anato- 
mists and physiologists as a subject of experiment. Opinions 
differ as to the merits of his musical performances and as to 
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HoME OF THE FROG-RANCH OWNER 


whether they arise from a superabundance of melancholy or an 
overflow of happiness. Some find it as soothing as a lullaby, 
while to others it is distressingly awakening. Visitors ‘to the 
ranch, after praising the dreamy stillness that broods over the 
green ponds at high noon, are wont to ask the owner whether 
the croaking does not keep her awake at night. To which she 
invariably replies that whatever noise they may make at night, 
she has never heard it. 

The note of some of the large frogs is s 
bleat of a calf as to deceive the uninitiated visitor without fail. 

The interest, the oddity and the profit of this occupation have 
been, and will be, tempting to many women. but it is not to 
be overlooked that both the conditions and the woman in the 
case are unusual. The attractions of frog-raising as a “fad” 
would soon fail, and there is very little “fun” about it. Nor is 
any reader of this article advised to plunge headlong into the 
occupation, in the hope of amassing rapid wealth. Even though 
“revenge and the disease” did not  intervene—as Trampas 
learned to have happened at Tulare—there are many stumbling 
blocks in the path to commercial success upon a frog-ranch. 


) precisely like the 


San Francisco 
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CROSS SADDLE RIDING FOR WOMEN. 
By CHARMIAN KITTREDGE. 





40 /ROM time to time the much-mooted question 





comes up as to how women shall most safely 





2; and at the same time most becomingly ride 


| horseback—whether astride or on one side of 

] rp . e e 
the horse. To some the point of safety ap- 
f | peals solely, to others that of so-called pro- 


priety. To still another class of thinkers— 
and they are the fortunate people—the more natural and safe 
way (that is, astride) seems necessarily also the more graceful 

Women who use the side-saddle in the city and the cross- 
saddle in the country, can present but an insufficient argument 
in favor of the former, as they are forced to admit, at a pinch, 
that they use a man’s saddle in the country because it is safer 
and more comfortable for any kind of rough riding or for lengthy 
trips. Any further questioning of the side-saddle devotee will 
usually call forth the rather lame subterfuge: 

“Well, a woman should ride only a perfectly safe horse, any- 
way: and a side-saddle is all right on such an animal.” 

This might open the way to the question whether any horse 
is absolutely reliable under all conditions, which few persons 
with much experience in handling horses will be willing to 
answer with an unqualified affirmative. 

The majority of riding masters appear to be badly biassed in 
favor of the side-saddle. The reason for this is obvious. A very 
few lessons on the cross-saddle suffice to start a pupil out well 
instructed in the art of riding, whereas to perfect her in the 
use of the side-saddle requires more or less arduous application 
and an extensive course of lessons. Perhaps the marvel is that 
women can perform the feats they do in the “ladies’” saddle; 
still the list of accidents never stop growing. 

To go to the foundation of the matter one must look back 
a little into the dusty archives of English history. It does seem 
incredible that for some five hundred years intelligent women 
have been twisting their bodies into the one-sided position on 
horseback, and it may be that if the origin of the side-saddle 
were more generally known, there would be less delay about 
discarding it as an out-of-date nuisance. According to the rec- 
ords, Richard the Second of England took to wife Anne of Bo 
hemia, who, unluckily for herself and especially for posterity of 
her sex, suffered from hip disease. The royal lady, unluckily 
again for all concerned, cherished a fondness for riding, and 
some contrivance had to be devised to meet her peculiar needs. 
Thus the side-saddle came into existence, and it is more than 
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probable that the first cavalcade of mounted cripples—for of 
course the court ladies were not to be outdone by their royal 
mistress—called forth many stares of wonder and smiles of 
amusement for spectators of both sexes, while it is a safe hazard 
that the court jester laughed in his sleeve. Here, as in countless 
other things, vogue plays a desperate game with judgment and 
sense, and whatever happens to be the fad wins. 

A pretty voung society matron of Oakland, California, who 


has been an apparently staunch upholder of the cross-saddle 

















Mrs. W. W. DAMEs, ON “RAVEN.” 


manner of riding, lately remarked: “Dy the way, did you know 
that riding astride is going out of style?” 

This led up to the information that a new English riding- 
master had been imported to enlighten the ladies of that city as 
to the way in which they should ride. Under these circum- 
stances those who have been riding astride their lucky beasts 
merely because it happened to be fashionable, and not from 
common-sense, will be likely to return to the crooked way, 
though few who have given the other fashion a fair trial have 
been known to abandon it. 

Concerning the effect on horses of continued use of side-sad- 
dles, no owner of the animals can deny that it injures them. 
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Even the most skilful of side-saddle equestriennes cannot avoid 
throwing a certain percentage of extra weight on the left side 
of her horse. ‘This uneven distribution of the weight and heat 
of the rider’s body and limbs tends to weaken the vitality of the 
animal, and its left hind foot in many instances develops incur- 
able ailments. In the case of poor horsemanship the evils are 
multiplied, and what is a more unsatisfactory all-round mount 
than a “ladies’ horse?” 

If girls feel that they must conform to the custom of one-sided 


riding, they should possess two saddles, one right and one left, 

















A SENSIBLE RIDING COSTUME. 


to be used alternately for the good of both rider and ridden. 
This course is said to be pursued by Queen Alexandra. 

A discussion of consequences to the rider from continual use 
of the side-saddle would fill a small volume, but a reference to 
this phase of the subject will not be out of place here. Assuming 
that we all want to be physically well-balanced, it is not pleas- 
ant to reflect that any woman who has ridden for any length 
of time in sidewise fashion only, will find her right leg and foot 
inadequate to support comfortably her “heft’ in the right stirrup 
of a man’s saddle. and unless the person be very young, this disad- 
vantage can never quite be overcome. Any doubter who will 
try it will be convinced. The right hip is sure to become higher 
than the left, and the shoulders will be more or less affected 
according to the excellence of the rider—to say nothing of fre- 
quent displacement of delicate organs, produced by the uneven 


posture. Asa rule only robust women are given to the inspirit- 
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ing exercise of horseback riding, for to put a frail one in a side- 
saddle is hardly affording her a fair chance to gain benefit from 
a sport that is bound to be to some extent violent. 

It will be granted that outside of the mere accomplishment 
of sitting one’s horse well, the freedom and independence of 
traveling on horseback are its chief charms, as well as the ability 
to mount and dismount with ease and to change position for 
relaxation of muscles, particularly on long rides. When the 
side-saddle is used, these advantages practically disappear. Ob- 


serve, for instance, the accomplished lady graduate of a riding 




















Not OPEN TO CRITICISM. 


academy! One man is required to hold her horse, and another 
to assist her in mounting; then the intricacies of the riding skirt 
must be adjusted to the saddle. Once correctly seated the rider 
must remain in the one cramped position until her ride is ended, 
dismounting being a serious inconvenience owing to difficulty 
in regaining the saddle, unless a groom be in constant attendance. 

In 1895 the well known New York riding master and lecturer 
on horsemanship, Ernst Carl von Gillmann, was approached 
from all sides with the query as to the better way for women 
to ride. Up to that time he had not given the subject serious 
thought; the hour was evidently not ripe. However, he 
promptly took up the health aspect of the situation with the 
leading physicians of Greater New York, and sent out five hun- 
dred copies of a circular containing the following questions: 

Is there any reason why the sense of propriety should hinder a woman from 


riding on horseback astride ? 
Is there any reason why a costume, both elegant and modest in design, and 
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which reveals less of a woman’s form than the habit worn for the past years, 
should not be used by women when riding? 

Will it add to the comfort, ease, support, relaxation and firmness in 
woman’s seat on horseback and thereby increase endurance and facilitate the 


horsemanship for women? 

What is the opinion of competent and learned physicians as to the advis- 
ability of riding astride, from a physiological standpoint? 

It remains to be decided whether the seat astride or the one in the side 
saddle is the one which in regard to healthfulness is the more desirable, 


The answers received did credit to the good sense and fair 
spirit of men practicing in so conservative a metropolis as New 
York, where probably no woman up to that year had ever ven- 
tured into the Park astride her horse. These gentlemen, with- 
out exception, expressed the opinion that the more healthful 
and rational manner for women to ride is astride, and many 
ventured to say that they preferred this method as the more 
becoming one. The profile view, at least, of a well-habited cross- 
saddle equestrienne is very little different from that in the old 
and more familiar position, and it is strange that so many people 
who look without disapproval upon a female bicyclist, will stand 
out against her bestriding a horse. 

Considering that the side-saddle was inaugurated simply to 
accommodate a personal deformity, it is stranger still that the 
strongest opposition to the introduction of cross-riding has been 
made in the countries which represent the greatest medical 
progress—Europe and the United States. Many examples can 
be cited from other countries of the superb horsemanship of 
women who ride astride exclusively—in Mexico and in the 
Platte River country, for instance, where they use all kinds of 
horses and spend days in the saddle riding hard. Hawaii is 
noted for the skill of its women riders, who have always be- 
stridden their horses; Persian women have never ridden any 
other way. Now and again royal ladies of European courts have 
made personal attempts to reform the custom of side-riding, but 
apparently the habit was harder to break than to make. Kath- 
erine of Arragon tried it in 1497; Queen Eleanora and other 
ladies of the blood followed suit in the next century. In 1645 
the Countess of Belmont rode astride in gorgeous habiliments, 
and the Princess of Orange, wife of William V, posed in the 
same attitude on horseback in 1785; while as late as thirty-odd 
years ago, the beautiful ex-Queen of Naples, sister of the late 
Empress of Austria, and an accomplished equestrienne, wore on 
horseback a picturesque costume designed for the cross-saddle. 
And yet, for some unaccountable reason, despite all these efforts 
of the very leaders of fashion, the side-saddle has held sway for 
all these centuries in the most progressive and civilized lands on 


the globe. 
It can be said, however, that America is now foremost in the 
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reform movement, and it may be interesting to note here the 
plucky woman who was the first to start the march toward this 
emancipation of her sex. Mr. Rudolf Clasen, an ex-German 
army officer and riding master in Boston’s suburbs, has been 
given the credit for first stirring up the public notice in this 
regard, and has done much toward abolishing the use of side- 
saddles in the eastern states. But California holds the palm for 
the most radical movement, and Mrs. W. W. Dames, of Oakland, 
a lady of high standing in that community, was the first city- 
bred woman to put into practice her theory. In 1890, equipped 
with a fine figure and handsome habit, and backed by her hus- 
band’s approval, she rode forth one day from her home stable 
astride her magnificent black charger, Raven—a stately vision 
of good breeding and dignity. That was a Red Letter Day for 
the women riders of the Pacific Coast, who considered them- 
selves blest above others of their sex in that they could with 
propriety bestride their steeds and gain equal benefit with their 
men companions from their favorite recreation. 

To Mrs. Dames’ surprise, little or no adverse comment fol- 
lowed her bold venture; on the contrary, she frequently received 
letters, not only from acquaintances but from total strangers, 
complimenting and congratulating her on her appearance in the 
reform costume, and the good result of her actions on the young 
folk. Her riding habit was certainly above criticism for modesty 
and elegance, and her social position such that quiet persever- 
ance in the new move gained for her the respect and admiration 
of all. 

The habit in which Mrs. Dames made her initial appearance 
in the cross-saddle was made up of a black-cloth, divided skirt 
and close-fitting, double-breasted jacket, worn with linen shirt- 
bosom and soft felt hat. She did not wish to lend unnecessary 
mannishness to her appearance under such novel circumstances, 
by wearing either derby or silk hat, her prime object being to 
demonstrate that a woman can ride as nature intended she 
should, without one whit sacrificing her femininity. She used a 
handsome black leather saddle made on the Ralston model, with 
neat tapaderos over small wooden stirrups. 

After proving to her own satisfaction the superiority of the 
original mode of riding, Mrs. Dames proceeded to further the 
cause by giving to the public the benefit of her views and ex- 
perience, and her illustrated writings appeared in the large Cali- 
fornia dailies, were promptly copied by those of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and other eastern cities, as well 
as noticed by some of the magazines, and scarcely a week passed 
that did not bring her, from near and far, communications from 
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women who were eager for information as to pattern of riding 
skirt, style of saddle and other particulars relating to reform 
equestrianism. 

Another lady who has done much to uphold Mrs. Dames, is 
Mrs. Walter Magee, wife of the professor of athletics of the 
State University of California. Mrs. Magee has more than local 
fame as a trainer of women in gymnasium work, and her earnest 
denouncing of the side-saddle as an injurious device, together 
with her long personal use of the man’s saddle, have convinced 
many a hesitating young woman that man’s way of riding is 
the way for herself. Mrs. Magee, one to whom twenty miles a 
day on foot over the mountains is a pastime, and who never tires 
in the saddle, has the following to say: 

“IT am decidedly and absolutely opposed to the method of 
horseback riding in vogue among women. The side-saddle is a 
distortion that should be abolished. It deserves even a worse 
fate than French heels, hoopskirts and bustles. 

“A side-saddle makes riding a more difficult feat. It increases 
the danger a hundred fold. It makes perfect poise and harmony 
of body an impossibility. It taxes the muscles unequally and 
makes long-distance riding harmful. It decreases the amount 
of physical endurance. 

“*Ah, yes,’ say the side-saddle adherents, ‘but you overlook 
the artistic standpoint. A woman on a side-saddle is a thing of 
beauty, a woman astride is a horror forever.’ 

“T do take the artistic point of view. Riding on a side-saddle 
develops the right hip. This is a fact beyond dispute. If it 
were a thoroughly harmonious poise, it would not thus develop 
one hip. 

“Those who ride infrequently are not injured by using the 
side-saddle. But likewise they do not receive the same amount 
of benefit that they would riding astride. 

“Why woman should handicap all her pleasures with some 
senseless impediment is a riddle unsolved even by this half- 
emancipated age and generation. 

“The anti-bloomerites—and their name is legion—cannot let 
loose the vials-ef their arguments on this question, for there is 
absolutely no necessity of riding astride in bloomers. A divided 
skirt, properly made, is equally comfortable, and off the saddle 
looks just like any other skirt. 

“This optical argument is the best one to bring about the 
needed reform in the manner of horseback riding.” 

One of the best known of the women who have helped to root 
out prejudice against cross-riding is Grace Thompson-Seton. 


Mrs. Thompson-Seton has accompanied her husband on many 
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of his lengthy and dangerous trips among the Rocky Mountains 
and elsewhere, and knows the hardships a woman must face if 
she goes on such expeditions. She summed up the saddle ques- 
tion pretty thoroughly some time ago, when she said that a 
woman riding with a party of men has less endurance than they 
and it is her duty to be as well equipped as any of them, but that 
this cannot be if she insist upon a side-saddle. 

Mrs. Nannette Magruder, an enthusiastic horsewoman of San 
Francisco, says: 

“I believe a womanly woman can be thoroughly feminine in a 
gymnasium suit, a bathing suit, or in a divided skirt, on a bi- 
cycle, on foot, or on horseback. 

“Time and custom will change the prudish ideas, which are 
held by many. The athletic woman will be looked up to as a 
specimen of true womanhood, and what she wears to facilitate 
her outdoor exercising will be considered the proper thing. In 
mountain-trail riding, a woman is very independent riding 
astride; in fact I think it is dangerous to ride in any other way. 
Why should we not be as comfortable and as secure as a man? 
Many mountan guides refuse to take women over the trails 
unless they ride astride. 

“The cross-saddle mount makes a woman independent; she 
can mount and dismount without assistance, and she is abso- 
lutely independent on mountain trails, where a speedy dismount 
may be necessary to save her life.” 

The cross-saddle costume has undergone several changes since 
its inception, and the suit now most in use is a vast improvement 
over the full divided skirt first adopted, both in appearance and 
in that it gives a woman about the same freedom in the saddle 
that a man enjoys. Knickerbockers and boots, or leggings, are 
amply covered bya garment made on the same principle as the 
skirts of a double-breasted English ulste-—which latter garment 
in its entirety is also a handsome habit; but the adaptation to the 
cross-saddle of the lower portion only of the ulster enables the 
rider to wear a shirt-waist in warm weather, while a jacket can 
be added if desired. The feet are slipped into vertical elastic 
bands just inside the overlapped front breadths of the skirt, thus 
keeping it in place when the feet are in the stirrups. The back 
pleats are joined from the waist as far as the saddle. The whole 
presents a trig, neat picture that cannot be open to criticism for 
lack of either grace or modesty. This pattern of skirt clings 
close to the horse, thus presenting a more trim effect from front 
or rear than the full divided skirt. 

The hat to be worn, and the whip to be carried, are matters 
of taste, although for city riding the derby and the short bamboo 
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riding-stick are accounted most stylish at the present time. 
Much depends, however, on the scene of action, whether in park 
or country. 

The saddles which seem best suited to women for park exer- 
cise are the English and the Australian models, but each rider 
must regard her own preference and requirements. Too much 
cannot be said in favor of cross-saddle riders keeping in mind 
their personal appearance as well as their comfort, for women 
who ride in the cities carelessly and in ungraceful garments only 
tend to counteract the effect of the principle they may be trying 
to establish. An appeal for beauty and symmetry in this con- 
nection is not unreasonable, as the public must be educated 
through its perception of the beautiful and esthetic to look 
with favor upon a departure of this kind 


San Francisco. 


IN A LAND STILL UNMAPPED. 
By A. B. BENNETT. 


F you once have worn the buckskin, you must love it till you die; 
By some heathen goddess’ spell, be it ill or be it well, 
It is cast upon your spirit that you find your living sweet, 
When a mocassin yields smoothly to your mountain-loving feet. 


Then the charms, to curse or bless you, spring before the inner eyes; 
“Hola, ti!” you cry the mountains, careless outlines on the skies, 
Where the trees refresh the spirit sick of angels, sphere and square; 
Every mundane worships plumbline, but the law is softened there. 


Where the children first created walk the dust that gave them birth, 
Where they love their careless mother, and are loved of careless earth 
Who casts winters on their dwellings and a thirst upon their corn, 

Still receiving careless worship from the hardy first men born. 


All their early loves and troubles are an open book to read, 

When your feet have felt the buckskin, and, forgetting other breed, 
You have tracked a tireless journey from horizon peak to peak 

In the company of brown men and have learned the speech they speak; 
For the tale is in the daybreak and the stars and sun and moon— 

And we listen, listen, listen when we lie and drowse at noon 


Los Angeles.- 











MY LADY OF SONORA. 


(The fourth extract from the autobiography of Jerry Murphy, prospector.) 


By PHILIP NEWMAN. 





N THE spring of ninety-seven I was prospect- 
ing in the Quijotoas. Hard luck camped on 
me trail, and I could not pana color. And just 
in the midst of me troubles I ran across a ten- 
derfoot of a young Frenchman, mapping the 
the formation in a book. It’s part of me sys- 
tem to play a book-miner for a hoodoo, but 
this Cousin of a Dago was that suavy and kit- 
teny with his fancy talk that he talked me into 
going along with him to the Sierra Madres, 

in Old Mexico, where his “company” was working. 

There I found the outfit as expected. There were two silky 
mollies—sons and sisters’ sons of the sack-holders at home— 
“holding positions” on top to every miner underground. And I 
had not been there a month when his blooming “Company” 
cinched the string on the sack and shut down. I found meself 
at the foot of the trail, three hundred miles from the line, with 
a few ‘dobes in me jeans for a road-stake. 

On the trail I’m at home with me folks. I made me way back 
in easy jumps, stopping every few days in the little Mexican 
towns to rest and feed up. I would stand treat to a bottle of 
mescal, and me cholo friends would circle ’round it in the open 
and sing coyote, while I put up a show of hablar-ing the lingo 
with the old sefioras. I kept me eyes off the little brown doves, 
and frijoles and tortillas were wide open to Murphy. 

Making me way to the pass through the Sierra Leones was me 
longest jump between water. All that day on the hike, I passed 
through the roughest, most broken country I ever struck in me 
rambles, and late in the afternoon I found meself high up in the 
pines, with divil a break or divide in sight. I was that beat out 
with running the trail down to nothing that I tapered off and 
took a good sleep for meself under a scrub pine. 

I woke and rubbed the sleep from me eyes, feeling the presence 
of a second party. A donkey, that had come up after me, was 
planted stiff in the trail staring at me with his ears. And may 
the saints love us, old Adam himself never woke up to see a 
prettier woman than was on the donkey’s back. She didn’t see 
Murphy, but looked past me down the trail. 

“Now do go on, Bucephalus,” says she, slapping the donkey 
with the bridle reins. But his ears stood pat, and not an inch 
would he budge. It was up to Murphy, and I came forward, with 
me hat in me hand. 
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“As I seem to block the way, m’am, I'll try to lead the burro 
past meself,” says 1, tugging at the bit. The burro reversed his 
ears, but I got no action. 

“This is too provoking,” says the lady. “Can't you make him 
go on?” 

There was a fix! The donkey wouldn't lead with me before 
him ; and for me to lap back on me trail toward tenderfoot camp 
was no way to shake me bad luck. 

“Me old prospecting pardner, m’am,” says I, “always said that 
no one but a tenderfoot would try to lead a donkey, but”— 

Right there I struck a lead. “Oh, you are a miner?” says she, 
coming from behind the cloud and taking a look at Murphy. I 
pulled me candlestick from me shirt pocket to show me trade. 
She was fumbling at a fancy little junk-box slung over her 
shoulder. 

“What do you think of this rock?” says she, eager as a child, 
handing me some bits of quartz. I would have given me right 
arm not to disappoint her; I know what it is to draw a blank 
from the assayer, meself. But the stuff was no good. 

“Very good mineral stain, m’am, but this dog-tooth quartz 
never carries gold.” 

“Is that so!” she says, in a long breath, dropping the pieces, 
one by one, by the trail. “It was kind of you to explain, any- 
way. The others make such fun of my prospecting. The first 
rock I brought in always assayed up in the thousands, and | was 
dreadfully worked up; but now there is a pile behind the assay 
office that they throw my rock into without looking at it. My 
husband says I am clearing the country of barren rock for the 
benefit of future prospectors. And I do wish | could find some- 
thing! Weare so unlucky! This is my husband's first venture, 
and all depends on our success. Yet everything is going against 
us, and when | try to help they laugh at me because | am a 
woman.” 

“Ladies make good judges of rock with experience,” says I. 
“It’s just like matching calico. But finding a mine is a different 
matter. You've got to have a mine before you can find it. It’s 
me belief, m’am, that somewhere, high up in the bow! of the hill, 
there’s a ribbon of mineral for Murphy; and nobody finds it but 
Murphy.” 

The lady smiled at me for me talk, and things came to a stand- 
still. With the sun getting low, me little friend was anxious for 
home, and I saw the play was off. The canteen she carried was 
a jewel to me eye, and I made a talk for a drink. 

“Being a prospector yourself, ma’am,” says I, “you know what 
it is to wake up breathing fire, just after dreaming of water that 
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turned to a snake when you stooped to drink. In me dream | 
just had a fine mess of venison in me pan that jumped up and 
kicked the pan over—and I woke up and saw your donkey.” 

‘I never have had that experience,” says the lady, laughing at 
me, and handing over the canteen. “What have you in that bag?” 
as I picked up me sack to move on. 

“Me commissary,” says I, remembering what the Frenchman 
called his grub outfit. 

She eyed me up and down like a judge. “You're coming home 
with me to supper,” she decided with herself. I fought shy, as i 
saw she misunderstood me talk; but the lady won out, and the 
result showed Murphy swinging after, as the donkey tip-toed 
down the trail. 

We soon struck a new trail that branched into the ravine, and 
brought up at a bunch of shake cabins at the foot. Me little 
friend jumped off the burro at the door of her house, and I skinned 
the saddle off him and turned him loose. Then she planted me at 
the kitchen table, and packed in more stuff than a dozen men 
could eat. Ic was sure a fine turn for Murphy, after his hard 
day’s hike, to be sized up to a square meal in that dandy little 
wick-i-up. And with a woman, too, as pretty as the flowers in 
May, waiting on him as though he was a friend of hers. I felt 
the hair growing in me eyes, but I tried to be game, and put up 
as good a talk for meself as I knew how. 

At first, like a sensible woman, she left me alone with me food. 
The door cracked open, and in walked the fiercest tenderfoot that 
ever hit me eyes. Man, oh man, there was a rig that would bark 
at you! He had a gun strapped on him as big as a cannon, and 
was going around that hot country with boots laced up to the 
small of his back. He was a hard loser, I could see, and was in 
a pout because his lead wasn’t panning. He gave me a side shot 
from the eyes as he walked through. Judging from the talk he 
tackled me little friend for feeding Murphy. I couldn’t hear 
what Boots said, but me little friend spoke up loud and clear: 

‘“He’s only a broken-down prospector,” she says. “The Sena- 
tor, when he was here, said never to let one of them go by the 
house hungry. ‘They were the making of the country.” 

Then | couldn’t hear what Boots said. 

“Anyway, says she, “I’m not one of those who have charity 
only for those who do not need it.” 

3oots slammed the door after liim, and me little friend came 
back into tlhe room looking spunky. 

“Do you mind telling me your name?” says she, smiling at me 
to smooth things over. 

“Murphy-on-the-Trail,” says 1, busy with me food. 
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She bit her lip. “I mean your real name.” 

“It’s the only name me friends know, m’am, and it’s the only 
one that sounds right to Murphy. I’m Murphy-on-the-Trail.” 

“Why do your friends call you that?” 

“Because me feet are never at rest, m’am. You can’t keep 
Murphy down for long with the underground savages pounding 
out money for petty-larceny tenderfeet and tin-horns; for that’s 
what it comes to. When I get a month’s pay in me jeans, me 
feet itch, the bosses don’t suit me, and the grub’s not good. The 
naked formation signals to me across the desert, and I'm off 
to find me mine. Some day, I'll get the right hunch, m’am, and 
they'll set the stamps dancing in Camp Murphy.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you will succeed,” says she; “you have the 
proper spirit.” 

When I took me leave, she brought out me sack. “I’ve put in 
a few things for you,” she says. Bless the big heart of her, didn't 
I make it into Benson with what she put in that sack! 

“Well, m’am,” says I, throwing the sack over me shoulder, 
“I’m on me way. As the cowboy says, me foot’s in the stirrup, 
and me hands on the horn. You have sure treated me like a 
prince, m’am, and you can put it down that if Murphy finds any- 
thing, we’re pardners.” 

She was only a bit of a girl. She ran away and was back in a 
minute, as tickled as could be. 

“Here is my card,” she says, “so you can write me when you 
find the mine, you know.” 

I took the pasteboard in me clumsy fingers, and put it away in 
me buckskin poke. Me little friend’s face dimpled all over with 
watching me. And when I was high on the mountain side, cut- 
ting back to me trail, I heard her laugh. “Murphy,” says I to 
myself, “your luck’s changed. When a fine lady like that makes 
friends with you, you old desert terrier, there must be some- 
thing to you.” 

That winter I pounded me out, on the drill, a road-stake for a 
long jump; and late in the spring, I found meself at Nome, with 
all me moncy spent in getting there. I rounded up the boys for 
a piece of money, and drifted to Circle City. There I ran across 
Bill Larry, an old pardner of mine in the territories. I turned 
into the Anchor-Down saloon, one evening, where there was a 
great game on. There was a big, noisy, fat man bucking the 
bank. It was Bill, with all the checks in the rack before him. 
Bill was the luckiest man at a game I ever saw, but the tinhorns 
knew it was all coming back when Bill got drunk enough. It 
was Mr. Larry this, and Mr. Larry that, until his money was 
gone, and then they rolled him under the table. 
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I touched him on the shoulder. “How is the Lone Star, Bill?” 
Every claim that Bill had was Lone Star something. He turned 
to look, knocking over all his checks. Bill was so full his eyes 
were swimming. Pretty soon he recognized me and turned loose 
on his drunken whoop-and-hurrah talk. 

“Boys,” he says, “it’s Murphy. Oh, boys, oh boys, get sticks, 
get sticks. It’s Murphy! Murphy, you’re a rambling wreck, 
and a bad mistake, but I sure love you. Come to the fountain.” 

Bill !urched over to the bar, and I sized up his checks and fol- 
lowed him. There he flashed a poke on me that was sure drag- 
ging heavy with the real stuff. At the sight of the gold me wits 
came to me. I was that tipsy meself, in a minute, that nothing 
must do but we must sing an old come-all-ye, and have a few 
bowls for old times’ sake. As we clinked glasses, I poured me 
liquor into Bill’s glass, and soon had him dead to the world. 
Then I cashed in his checks, and packed him home. 

When Bill came round, he was sure glad to see Murphy and 
surprised to find dust in his jeans. Bill was a man who always 
had to be busy at something. He was soon whittling sticks and 
figuring out something for Murphy. He had a rich claim, he 
said, but the pay-streak in the channel was narrow. He intended 
to stay in that winter and tunnel in the channel, taking out the 
core, and sell out on the showing, in the spring. If I would help 
him pass the winter we would make an even split of the winter 
clean-up. That looked all right to Murphy, and we shook hands 
on the bargain. 

That winter I learned the tricks of living in the country, and 
the lay of the mineral. When the rush came in the spring, Bill 
made a take-it-or-leave-it deal, and went on the outside with a 
stake. He deeded me his dog-team, tent, and what supplies i 
needed. I saw him aboard the boat at Nome, and came back and 
cracked me whip over me dogs, following the drift of dog-teams 
to the west country, where a new strike was reported. Getting 
out was good for me blood after being holed up for the winter. 
Running behind me dog-team across the white level country, 
bound for the new fields, with a good fat poke in me jeans, I felt 
that Murphy was off right. 

Me third day out, I turned down a creek to make camp. There 
were fresh prospect holes in the creek bottom that showed a 
camp was near, and I began to pick up drift for me morning fire. 
Coming back from one of the junketing trips, I found me dogs in 
a tangle, barking at something I couldn’t see. 

“Hi there, Bucephalus,” says I, cracking me pet dog with me 
whip. “Mush on, you rascals.’ 

A woman stepped from the clump of willows on me left. It 
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was me lady of Sonora! Bless the angel “face’n eyes o’she,” as 
the Cornishman says; I knew her on the spot. She was laughing 
at me, I could see, for naming me dog after her burro. 

She was more of a woman now. She came down and shook 
hands, free and easy and sassy-like. ‘“Murphy-on-the-Trail,” 
she says, “I knew I would meet you in Alaska. How are you?” 

“Fine as silk, m’am,” says I, “and yourself?” 

“Oh, I am delighted with the country.” Then, as eager as 
ever, “Murphy, have you found anything?” 

“This is me first trip out m’am, but I’ve played in fine luck so 
far, and I’m stacking her high to win.” 

“I am beginning to believe in your hoodoo doctrine myself,” 
saye she, laughing to herself. It was no secret to Murphy who 
her hoodoo was. “We seem to be continually unlucky. We 
bought in here last fall—that ground in the bent arm of the creek 
yonder is ours. They have the gold above us and below us, 
and, according to all theory, the channel should be richest where 
the current slackens. But we never have recovered more than 
expenses, and | am sure we are in a false channel.” 

Then she told me a great secret. “Murphy, it seems to me I 
can see a depression across the neck of ground yonder that might 
be the ancient channel before it changed its course. I come 
up here every day, when the sun is right, to trace it out. I have 
tried to induce my husband to do some work there, but he is con- 
fident we shall yet strike it where he is, and, like every one, he will 
not listen to anything that weakens his faith.” 

The thing hit me just right. 1 threw me hat down before me. 
“If you’ve got a hunch it’s there m’am, it’s not Murphy that 
won't bet a bunch of graft you’re right. I’m your man,” says I. 

She would be delighted; she was so afraid some one would 
get it from her. 1 crossed over to pitch camp. She waved me 
back and forth like a surveyor until I struck the right spot, and 
then hit the trail for home. 

I felt the chance was good. ‘Tired as | was, | was in that itch 
to begin I couidn’t sleep. And when I got me bite of breakfast 
over, and pulled the frozen moss off that ground, I struck as 
pretty wash-gravel as ever | saw. 1 washed a pan of it and got 
color. Then I took the scent like a mule on a bear-track, and in 
three days | had a hole down; and Murpliy was scratching at 
the bed-rock with the raw frozen gravel hanging above him. 

I filled me pan and went down to the creek like a funeral pro- 
cession—I was that afraid to put me luck to the test. When I 
brought myself to it, | had hardly given the pan a dip and whirl 
when the yellow beauties showed up—and | let out me yell. 
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There was a boot-print of me little long-haired pardner by the 
pool, and I knelt and kissed it for the saint she was. 

When me excitement was over, the poor devil that had come 
down to the pool was a long way off. Murphy was now a man 
of means examining his property. I washed the gold out and 
got a good three-dollar pan. 

Me little pardner had heard me shout, and came running. I 
handed her the pan to save me life; as soon as she saw the gold 
she was for hugging me on the spot. Then she dipped the pan 
in the water and ran the gold down over and over again, talking 
all the while. Murphy was a prince; Murphy was a jewel; she 
had known it all the time; she had seen it exactly in her mind— 
and so on. 

When she had satisfied herself the gold was there, she sat down 
on a rocker, put her elbows on her knees and did some heavy 
thinking. When she made up her mind, she came to me: 

“Murphy, I can’t see any other way than to have my husband 
handle the claims for us. We have nothing to do with, ourselves, 
and it would be a shame to sell Besides, his ground is worthless 
now.” 

That was a bitter pill for Murphy: “No disrespect to you 
M’am, but it’s dead against me principles to mix up with an outfit 
that’s unlucky. I think it’s fair, as you are the discoverer of the 
claims, for me to buy sluice-lumber and bring in water. I think 
I’ve got the price.” And then I flashed me poke. 

Of course I had to tell her how I saved Bill’s roll at Circle 

1 
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City, and about the lay he gave me for the winter to account for 
the gold. She looked at me with big eyes. “Murphy,” she says, 
“I’ve always heard these wandering miners were daring and 
abundant of resource, but you are the prince of them all.” It did 
seem a pretty fair turn, considering how things had worked out. 
The idea of working the claims entirely by ourselves tickled her. 


It suited her woman’s notion of doing 


things up in style. Be- 
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sides it was a good show to rub it in on the tenderfoot for not 


istening to her. 


s Boots was making an even break where he was, we let him 


work on. I depended on me pardner to keep him in the dark. |] 
prospected me claims to make sure we had not hit a lone nest, 
brought in a sluice outfit from Nome and had a clean-up made 
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Me little friend was that glad with herself for her good luck, 
and that proud of ‘my husband’ because he showed the man, that 
it did me heart good to see her. She was Murphy’s pardner. 
She took a shine to me when I was dirty and hungry on the 
hike, put a square meal into me, and cheered me up when me 
heart was broke. 

The Hidden Bar, as me little friend called our claim, was the 
best bench-claim on Lynch Creek. We sluiced it out to the 
last handful and came on the outside in the fall of the next year. 
One night when we swung at anchor off 'Frisco, I knew how the 
old boys feel when they roll in with a stake. The big city, lit up 
across the water, put the devil in me head, and I felt the ship 
tug at the bit with every swell that struck her. 

“Are not the myriad lights of the city a beautiful sight?” said 
a voice by me side. It was me little pardner, who had left her 
crowd and hunted me up. 

I said they were. Wasn't I in a burning dazzle meself to get 
there, and to let them know Murphy was in with a stake and was 
one of the people himself now? She seemed to read me thought. 

“Murphy,” she says, “I hope you have not come to the Mecca 
of the miner to throw your treasure to the sharks.” She put her 
hand on me shoulder. “I’ve got a-a ‘hunch’ your luck’s changed 
Don’t you think you might best let us invest your money for 
you, and go a little slow?” 

That was a hand put out to me when I| was slipping from me 
good resolutions. | let me friends bank the money for me, and 
I know now what it is to get on the inside of the games and get 
a rake-off. I never saw me young friends afterward—they went 
east on the run to carry the news to mother. Boots is back 
among ‘em now where the tenderfeet flock in droves, and I sup- 
pose he is a big Injun. 

But I got a letter from me little friend the other day, saying 
she hoped I still saw me blossom of rose-quartz in the bowl of 


hill, as she was longing to come back to the mines. And I’m 
getting the itch in me feet myself. The blue mountains, with the 


formation pitched high on edge, are cracking their teeth at me; 


and, when the season’s right, I’m off to find me mine. 


Tucson, Ariz 
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THE VOICE OF THE MACHINES. 
By GERALD STANLEY LEE. 





T WOULD be difficult to find anything in the 
encyclopedia that would justify the claim that 
we are about to make, or anything in the dic- 
tionary. Even a poem—which is supposed to 
prove anything with a little of nothing—couid 
hardly be found to prove it; but in this begin- 
ning hour of the twentieth century there are not 

a few of us—for the time at least allowed to exist upon the earth 

—who are obliged to say (with Luther), “Though every Tile on 

a Roundhouse be a Devil, we cannot say otherwise—the Locomo- 








tive is beautiful 
We had never thought to fall so low as this, or that the time 
all but compelled, in 





would come when we would feel moved 
fact—to betray to a cold and discriminating world our poor, piti- 
ful, one-adjective state. 

We do not know why a locomotive is beautiful. We are per- 
fectly aware that it ought not to be. We have all but been 
ashamed of it for being beautiful—and of ourselves. We have 
attempted all possible words upon it—the most complimentary 
and worthy ones we know—words with the finer resonance in 
them, and the air of discrimination the soul loves. We cannot 
but say that several of these words from time to time have 
seemed almost satisfactory to our ears. They seem satisfactory 
also, for general use in talking with people, and for introducing 
locomotives in conversation; but the next time we see a locomo- 
tive coming down the track, there is no help for us. We quail 
before the headlight of it. The thunder of its voice is as the 
Voice of The Hurrying People. Our little row of adjectives is 
vanished. All adjectives are vanished. ‘They are as one. 

Unless the word “beautiful” is big enough to make room for 
a glorious, imperious, world-possessing, world-commanding 
beauty like this, we are no longer its disciples. It is become a 
play word. It lags behind Truth. Let it be shut in with its rim 
of hills—the word beautiful—its show of sunsets and its bouquets 
and its doilies and its songs of birds. We are seekers for a new 
word. It is the first hour of the twentieth century. If the hill 
be beautiful, so is the locomotive that conquers a hill. So is the 
telephone, piercing a thousand sunsets north to south, with the 
sound of a voice. The Night is not more beautiful, hanging its 
shadow over the city, than the Electric Spark pushing the Night 
one side, that the city may behold itself; and the hour is at hand 


is even now upon us—when not the sun itself shall be more 
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beautiful to men than the Telegraph stopping the sun in the midst 
of its high heaven, and holding it there, while the will of a child 
to another child ticks round the earth. “Time shall be folded up 
as a scroll,” saith the voice of Man, my Brother. “The spaces be- 
tween the hills, to ME,” saith the Voice, “shall be as though they 
were not.” 

The voice of Man, my Brother, is a new voice. 

It is the Voice of the Machines. 


II 


In its present importance as a factor in life and a modifier of 
its conditions, the Machine is in every sense a new and unprece- 
dented fact. The Machine has no traditions. The only way to 
take a traditional stand with regard to life or the representation 
of life today, is to leave the Machine out. It has always been 
left out. Leaving it out has made little difference. Only a small 
portion of the people of the world have had to be left out with it. 

Not to see poetry in the machinery of this present age, is not 
to see poetry in the life of the age. It is not to believe in the age. 

The first fact a man encounters in this modern world, after his 
mother’s face, is the machine. The moment he begins to think 
outwards, he thinks toward a machine. The bed he lies in was 
sawed and planed by a machine, or cast in a foundry. The win- 
dows he looks out of were built in mills. His knife and fork were 
made by steam. His food has come through rollers and wheels. 
The water he drinks is pumped to him by engines. The ice in 
it was frozen by a factory and the cloth of the clothes he wears 
was flashed together by looms. 

The Machine does not end here. When he grows to vears of 
discretion and looks about him to choose a place for himself in 
life, he finds that that place must come to him out of a machine. 
By the side of a machine of one sort or another, whether it be of 
steel rods and wheels or of human beings’ souls, he must find 
his place in the great whirling svstem of the order of mortal 
lives, and somewhere in the System—that is, the Machine—be 
the ratchet, drive-wheel, belt, or spindle, under infinite space, or- 
dained for him to be from the beginning of the world. 

The moment he begins to think, a human being finds himself 
facing a huge, silent, blue-and-gold Something called the uni- 


s 


verse, the main fact of which must be to him, that it seems to go 
without him very well, and that he must drop into the place that 
comes, whatever it may be, and hold on as he loves his soul, or 
forever be left behind. He learns before many years that this 
great Machine Shop of a Globe, turning solemnly its days and 
nights, where he has wandered for a life, will hardly be inclined 
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to stop—to wait perchance—to ask him what he wants to be, 
or how this life of his shall get itself said. He looks into the 
Face of Circumstance. (Sometimes it is the Fist of Circum- 
stance.) The Face of Circumstance is a silent face. It points 
to the Machine. He looks into the faces of his fellow men, hur- 
rying past him night and day,—miles of streets of them. They, 
too, have looked into the Face of Circumstance. It pointed to 
the Machine. They show it in their faces. Some of them show 
it in their gait. The Machine closes around him, with its vast 
insistent murmur, million-peopled and full of laughs and cries. 
He listens to it as the roar of all Being. 

He listens to the Machine’s prophet. “All men,” says Political 
Economy, “may be roughly divided as attaching themselves to 
one or the other of three great classes of activity—production, 
consumption or distribution.” 

The number of persons who are engaged in production outside 
of association with machinery, if they could be gathered together 
in one place, would be an exceedingly small and strange and un- 
canny band of human beings. They would be visited by all the 
world as curiosities. 

The number of persons who are engaged in distribution out- 
side of association with machinery is equally insignificant. Ex- 
cept for a few peddlers, distribution is hardly anything else but 
machinery. 

The number of persons who are engaged in consumption out- 
side of association with machinery is equally insignificant. So 
far as consumption is concerned, any passing freight train, if it 
could be stopped and examined on its way to New York, would 
be found to be loaded with commodities, the most important 
part of which, from the coal up, have been produced by one set 
of machines to be consumed by another set of machines. 

So omnipresent and masterful and intimate with all existence 
have cogs and wheels and belts become, that not a civilized man 
could be found on the globe today, who, if all the machines that 
have helped him to live this single year of 1903, could be gathered 
or piled around him where he stands, would be able, for the 
machines piled high around his life, to see the sky—to be sure 
there was a sky. It is then his privilege, looking up at this 
horizon of steel and iron and running belts, to read in a Paper 
Book the Literary Definition of what this heaven is, that spreads 
itself above him, and above the world, walled in forever with its 
irrevocable roar of wheels. 

“No inspiring emotions,” says the Literary Definition, “ideas 
or conceptions can possibly be connected with machinery—or 
ever will be.” 
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What is to become of a world roofed in with machines for the 
rest of its natural life, and of the people who will have to live 
under the roof of machines, the Literary Definition does not say. 
It is not the way of Literary Definitions. For a time at least we 
feel assured that we, who are the makers of definitions, are 
poetically and personally safe. Can we not live behind the ram- 
parts of our books? We take comfort with the medallions of 
poets and the shelves that sing around us. We sit by our library 
fires, the last nook of poetry. Beside our gates the great crowd- 
ing chimneys lift themselves. Beneath our windows herds of 
human beings, flocking through the din, in the dark of the morn- 
ing and the dark of the night, go marching to their fate. We 
have done what we could. Have we not defined poetry? Is it 
nothing to have laid the boundary line of Beauty? . . . . The 
huge, hurrying, helpless world in its belts and spindles—the peo- 
ple who are going to be obliged to live in it when the present tense 
has spoiled it a little more—all this—the great strenuous prob- 
lem—the defense of beauty, the saving of its past, the forging of 


its future, the welding of it with life—all these? . . . . Pull 
down the blinds, Jeems. Shut out the noises of the street. A lit- 
tle longer . . . . the low singing to ourselves. Then darkness. 


The wheels and the din above our graves shall be as the passing 
of Silence. 

Is it true, that, in a few years more, if a man wants the society 
of his kind, he will have to look down through a hatchway? Or 
that, if he wants to be happy, he will have to stand on it and 
look away? I do not know. I only know how it is now. 


They stay not in their hold 
These stokers, 

Stooping to hell 

To feed a ship. 

Below the ocean floors, 
Before their awful doors 
Bathed in flame, 

I hear their human lives 
Drip—drip. 


Through the lolling aisles of comrades 
In and out of sleep, 

Troops of faces 

To and fro of happy feet, 

They haunt my eyes. 

Their murky faces beckon me 

From the spaces of the coolness of the seas; 
Their fitful bodies sway against the skies. 
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ITI. 


It does not make very much difference to the machines whether 
there is poetry in them or not. It is a mere abstract question to 
th machines. 

It is not an abstract question to the people who are under the 
machines. Men who are under things want to know what the 
things are for, and they want to know what they are under them 
for. It is a very, live, concrete, practical question whether there 
is, or can be, poetry in machinery or not. The fate of society 
turns upon it. 

There seems to be nothing that men can care for, whether 
in this world or the next, or that they can do, or have, or hope 
to have, which is not bound up, in our modern age, with ma- 
chinery. With the fate of machinery it stands or falls. Modern 
religion is a machine. If the characteristic vital power and spirit 
of the modern age is organization, and it cannot organize in its 
religion, there is little to be hoped for in religion. Modern edu- 
cation is a machine. If the principle of machinery is a wrong 
and inherently uninspired principle—if because a machine is a 
machine no great meaning can be expressed by it, and no great 
result accomplished by it—there is little to be hoped for in mod- 
ern education. 

Modern government is a machine. The more modern a gov- 
ernment is, the more the machine in it is emphasized. Modern 
trade is a machine. It is made up of (1) corporations—huge 
machines employing machines, and (2) of trusts—huge machines 
that control machines that employ machines. Modern charity is 
a machine for getting people to help each other. Modern societv 
is a machine for getting them to enjoy each other. Modern lit- 
erature is a machine for supplying ideas. Modern journalism is 
a machine for distributing them; and modern art is a machine for 
supplying the few, very few, things that are left that other ma- 
chines cannot supply. 

Both in its best and worst features the characteristic, inevit- 
able thing that looms up in modern life over us and around us. 
for better or worse, is the Machine. We may whine poetry at 
it, or not. It makes little difference to the Machine. We may 
not see what it is for. It has come to stay. It is going to stay 
until we do see what it is for. We cannot move it. We cannot 
go around it. We cannot destroy it. We are born in the Ma- 
chine. A man cannot move the place he is born in. We breathe 
the Machine. A man cannot go around what he breathes, any 
more than he can go around himself. He cannot destroy what he 
breathes, even by destroying himself. If there cannot be poetry 
in machinery—that it, if there is no beautiful and glorious in- 
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terpretation of machinery for our modern life—there cannot be 
poetry in anything in modern life. Either the Machine is the 
door of the future, or it stands and mocks at us where the door 
ought to be. If we who have made machines cannot make our 
machines mean something, we ourselves are meaningless, the 
great blue-and-gold machine above our lives is meaningless, the 
winds that blow down upon us from it are empty winds, and the 
lights that lure us in it are pictures of darkness. There is one 
question that confronts and undergirds our whole modern civil- 
ization. All other questions are a part of it. Can a Machine 
Age have a soul? 

If we can find a great hope and a great meaning for the ma- 
chine-idea in its simplest form—for machinery itself—that is, the 
machines of steel and flame that minister to us—it will be possi- 
ble to find a great hope for our other machines. If we cannot use 
the machines we have already mastered, to hope with, the less 
the ma- 





we hope from our other machines—our spirit-machines 
chines we have not mastered, the better. In taking the stand 
that there is poetry in machinery, that inspiring ideas and emo- 
tions can be and will be connected with machinery, we are taking 
a stand for the continued existence of modern religion—(in all 
reverence) the God-machine; for modern education—the man- 
machine ; for modern government—the crowd-machine; for mod- 
ern art—the machine in which the crowd lives. 

If inspiring ideas cannot be connected with a machine simply 
because it is a machine, there is not going to be anything left 
in this modern world to connect inspiring ideas with. 

Johnstown haunts me—the very memory of it. Flame and 
vapor and shadow—like some huge, dim face of Labor, it lifts it- 
self dumbly and looks at me. I suppose, to some it is but a 
wreath of rusty vapor, a mist of old iron, sparks floating from 
a chimney, while a train sweeps past. But to me, with its spires 
of smoke and its towers of fire, it is as if a great door had been 
opened and I had watched a god, down in the wonder of real 
things—in the act of making an earth. I am filled with childhood 
—and a kind of strange, happy terror. | struggle to wonder my 
way out. Thousands of railways—atter this—bind Johnstown to 
me, miles of high, narrow, steel-built streets—the whole world 
lifting itself mightily up, rolling itself along, turning itself over 
on a great steel pivot, down in Pennsylvania—for its days and 
nights. I am whirled away from it as from a vision. | am as 
one who has seen men lifting their souls up in a great flame and 
laying down floors on a star. | have stood and watched, in the 
melting-down place, the making and the welding place of the 


bones of the earth. 
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It is the object of this present writing to search out a world— 
a world a man can live in. If he cannot live in this one, let him 
know it and make one. If he can, let him face it. If the word 
YES cannot be written across the world once more—written 
across this year of the world in the roar of its vast machines— 
we want to know it. We cannot quite see the word YES— 
sometimes huddled behind our machines. But we hear it some- 
times. We know we hear it. It is stammered to us by the ma- 
chines themselves. 

IV. 

When, standing in the midst of the huge machine-shop of our 
modern life, we are informed by the Professor of Poetic that 
Machinery—the thing we do our living with—is inevitably con- 
nected with ideas practical and utilitarian—at best intellectual— 
that “it will always be practically impossible to make poetry out 
of it, to make it appeal to the imagination,” we refer the question 
to the real world, to the real spirit we know exists in the real 
world. 

Expectancy is the creed of the twentieth century. 

Expectancy, which was the property of poets in the centuries 
that are now gone by, is the property today of all who are born 
upon the earth. 

The man who is not able to draw a distinction between the 
works of John Milton and the plays of Shakespeare, but who 
expects something of the age he lives in, comes nearer to being 
a true poet than any writer of verses can ever expect to be, who 
does not expect anything of this same age he lives in—not even 
verses. Expectancy is the practice of poetry. It is poetry caught 
in the act. Though the whole world be lifting its voice, and say- 
ing in the same breath that poetry is dead, this same world is 
living in the presence of more poetry, and of more kinds of poetry, 
than men have known on the earth before, even in the daring of 
their dreams. 

Pessimism has always been either literary—the result of not 
being in the real world enough—or genuine and provincial—the 
result of not being in enough of the real world. 

If we look about in this present day for a suitable and worthy 
expectancy to make an age out of, or even a poem out of, where 
shall we look for it? In the Literary Definition? the Historical 
Arguinent? the Minor Poet? 

The poet of the new movement shall not be discovered talking 
with the Doctors, or defining art in the schools, nor shall he be 
seen at first by peerers in books. The passer-by shall see him, 
perhaps, through the door of a foundry at night, a lurid figure 
there, bent with labor, and humbled with labor, but with the Fire 
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from the Heart of the Earth playing upon his face. His hands— 
innocent of the ink of poets, of the mere outsides of things— 
shall be beautiful with the grasp of the Thing called Life—with 
) the grim, silent, patient creating of life. He shall be seen living 
with retorts around him, loomed over by machines—shadowed 
by weariness—to the men about him half comrade, half monk— 
going in and out among them silently, with some secret glory 
in his heart. 

If literary men—so-called—knew the men who live with ma- 
chines—who are putting their lives into them—inventors, en- 
gineers and brakemen, as well as they know Shakespeare and 
Milton and the Club, there would be no difficulty about finding 
a great meaning—i. e., a great hope or great poetry—in machin- 
ery. The real problem that stands in the way of poetry in ma- 
chinery is not literary, nor aesthetic. It is sociological. It is in 
getting people to notice that an engineer is a gentleman and a 





poet. 


Northampton, Mass. 





BY THE HOSPITAL. 
By NORA MAY FRENCH 


HO goes to meet the windy night 
With unseen comrades shouting by, 


Who grips a bough in swift delight 
' To let it dip and loose and fly; 


Who runs for rest that running gives, 
Runs till his throbbing muscles speak; 
Who bends to feel how keenly lives 
The joyous grass beneath his cheek— 


With sudden tears his eyes shall fill, 

With quick-drawn breath he sees them plain— 
Those bodies that must lie so still, 

So tired—in the House of Pain. 


Los Angeles. 
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RELAMPAGO. 
By DARWIN GISH. 


UAN is such a common name among the Mission 
Indians. And perhaps that was the very rea- 
son that the little black-eyed son of old Tomas 
was called Juan, because tlere was nothing 
about him that was uncommon. His hair was 
jet-black and straight and coarse, his skin was 
brown as a well cured tobacco leaf, and his lit- 

tle legs were bowed out in a way that made him look very ridicu- 

lous. He lived way up in Tuna cafion, on the Rincon Reserva- 
tion, in a little hut built partly of adobe bricks and partly of brush. 

Besides himself there were just his father and mother and two 

horses. A little way from the house were a patch of watermelons 

and a smaller patch of corn, and up on the hillside was a little 
mound of earth, where Juan’s sister lay, and where his mother 
went sometimes just to sit and look out across the mesa. 

But Juan was too young to‘care much about the mound on the 
hillside, although he avoided going there at night. And besides, 
his mind was completely filled with one object, and that was a 
horse. 

Of the two horses that Tomas had, one was a sorry, ill-favored 
creature, whose hip-bones seemed about to protrude through 
the skin of his back, and whose neck seemed a half too long for 
the rest of his body. The other was the handsomest and fleetest 
horse on the whole reservation, that in honor of his qualities had 
been called Relampago. To this horse, when his mother was busy 
over her washing, and his father was busy pulling weeds in the 
corn, little Juan would go, and put his arm around “Lampy’s” 
neck, and his little cheek against “Lampy’s” soft nose, and stay 
there just as long as the patient horse would hold still. 

For Juan was very lonely sometimes—days when his father 
was cross and his mother was up on the hillside—and today he 
was especially lonely, for tomorrow his father and mother and 
his beloved Lampy were going to the Fiesta at Pauma and he 
would be at home alone for three days. And Juan went out and 
lay down on the ground beside Lampy, who was lying down, too, 
and put his head on the horse’s neck, and wished that he could 
die. For he wanted to go to the Fiesta so much. He knew there 
would be much music, and mass in the church, and best of all 
Relampago was going to run in the horse-race and Juan knew 
he would win. And, oh, he wanted to see it so much! He could 
fancy how it would look, with his father leaning over Lampy’s 
neck and Lampy’s nose straight out in the air, and all the other 
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horses coming way behind down the road. And he was so sad 
that he cried till he went to sleep. 

The next morning at daybreak there was a stir around the lit- 
tle house in Tuna Cajfion. Tomas put a saddle upon 
Relampago and tied a blanket on the other horse, and just as it 
was getting light in the east, Tomas and his wife rode away, 
telling Juan to mind the house and be a good boy until they re- 
turned, never seeming to see the tears that pressed themselves 
from behind Juan’s eyelids. 

After his father and mother had gone, Juan laid down on the 
ground and cried as if his heart would break, and then he crawled 
up the hillside, where he could look out across the mesa. Away 
to the south he could see his father and mother, and the dust 
raised by the horses’ hoofs seemed hardly to move, the air was 
so still. 

As he looked, the sobs began to rise again in his throat, and 
the little house looked so forsaken and lonely that he could 
stand it no longer, but, hatless and barefooted, he ran down the 
road, calling to his father at the top of his voice. He ran clear 
out of the cajion and on to the mesa before his pace slackened and 
his breath failed him. After the first impulse had spent itself, 
he sat down by the side of the road and pondered what he should 
do. He felt sure he could find his way to Pauma, for he had been 
there once in a wagon, about a year ago, and he would get there 
in time for the race, which was all he wanted; and then his 
father would not be very angry after he had once got there. 

His determination once reached, he wasted no time, but trudged 
steadily along the road. The sun was just coming up over the 
mountains, the rabbits ran out into the road to look at him, then 
dodged back into the sagebrush, and the quail started from their 
feeding at his approach, and, with much noise and ado, flew away 
till he had passed. 

Soon it began to get very warm. There was no air stirring. 
and the summer sun beat mercilessly down upon the brown, 
dusty road, which became very warm even to Juan’s accustomed 
feet. Once he thought he heard someone behind him, and, fright- 
ened at being so far away from home, he hid himself in the brush. 
But no one came; so he crawled out again and resumed his jour- 


ney. 
All day he trudged along, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, with dogged determination to reach Pauma in time for the 
race. During the heat of the day there was an awful stillness on 
the mesa, no song of birds, no flutter of wings, no movement 
among the bushes nor in the air. The heat waves rose straight 
from the ground and made him dizzy; here and there a horned 
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toad or a lizard scampered out into the road ahead of him, and 
in the sky a great buzzard circled round and round without mov- 
ing a feather, seeming to float asleep on the waves of the air. 

But as the sun neared the horizon and the shadows began to 
lengthen across the road, then the mesa seemed filled with life. 
Squirrels ran back and forth, tossing their tails in the air; rabbits 
galloped away at his approach, making a noise in the brush; quail 
ran ahead of him for rods, then, quick as a flash, disappeared ; 
doves called to each other across the road. 

Juan was so tired that he could hardly move his feet any longer, 
and he thought he was as hungry as it was possible for any one to 
be. Then he began to be afraid and the tears made little muddv 
rivulets down his cheeks. Soon he came to the place where a 
road branched off to go into the mountains, and he knew there 
was an old house near there where nobody lived anv more. He 
was so small that he couldn’t see over the brush, but he hunted 
around till he found it. There was an old well there, where Tuan 
got a drink, and then he crawled into the hut. A man had been 
killed in tiiat hut a vear or so ago, and his spirit always came 
back at night: but Tuan didn’t know of that, so he lay down on 
a pile of leaves in a corner, and, almost before he had straightened 
out on his bed, he was fast asleep. 

It seemed but a moment to him till he heard men’s voices. 
The men themselves were outside at first, but soon he heard 
them come into the hut. He rubbed his eyes, but all was so dark 
that he could not even distinguish their outlines. One man spoke 
in Spanish and one in English, but Tuan understood only the 
Spanish. 

“Nonsense 
tomorrow we can take the road into the mountains.” 

What the other one answered, Juan could not tell. 

“But.” rejoined the first, “although he is the best horse in 
seven counties on the road, I should not trust him on the trail 
at night.” 


!” one man was saying, “They will pass us here, and 


“Tf you are such a coward as that,” said the Spaniard in dis- 
gust,” what did you kill him for, anyway?” 


“Cheated at cards? The devil he did! You were afraid he 
would beat you in the race tomorrow.” 

Then they chuckled over something Juan couldn’t understand, 
and then he heard them drinking out of a bottle, and they swore 
a little; then one began to snore, and both breathed so hard that 
Juan knew they were fast asleep. All the time he had been too 
frightened to move, but now he knew he must get out of there in 
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some way. He didn’t know what he should do, or where he should 
go; but, although he had not understood all their conversation, 
he felt that they were unpleasant company. 

Hark! What was that? 

It was a horse’s call, a whinny so soft and low that a shiver 
ran up Juan’s back and his heart stopped beating and his head 
swam. But he listened, and again came the whinny. 

Who but Relampago could call like that! 

Juan’s little nerves tingled and his hands clinched. If that 
were Relampago, then it must be his father they had killed, and 
the fierce Indian blood surged through Juan’s veins, and he 
wished for a knife to kill these men with. But Relampago called 
again, and Juan found in the corner where he lay, that a piece of 
the wall had been broken out and filled with brush. So he pushed 
away the brush, and was soon out in the moonlight. His instinct 
led him straight to the place where the horse was tied, and Juan 
saw that his body was wet and steaming and that he had hardly 
yet stopped panting. 

After sobbing awhile against Lampy’s nose, Juan’s courage 
came back to him and he dried his tears and began to think. He 
saw that there was another horse over in the shadow of the trees, 
and he went over and coaxed the horse to put his head down so 
he could take off the halter. Then he went back to Lampy, and, 
untying the rope that held him, he led him to a tree that had 
fallen down, and climbing on to the tree, and wrapping his hands 
in the horse’s mane, he pulled himself up till he was firmly seated. 
There he felt safe. 

Carefully Relampago picked his way through the brush into the 
road, then he started away on a swinging gallop. Juan didn’t 
know which way they were going, and he didn’t greatly care; for 
he had his beloved Lampy and he was very happy. Nevertheless, 
there was a lump came up in his throat and he put his head over 
on the horse's neck and cried and cried. But Lampy only shook 
his head, and stretched his legs out further and further, and the 
click, click of his hoofs on the road became faster and faster. 
And the wind blew past Juan’s face and dried his tears. 

How long they galloped thus Juan did not know, but at last 
he saw lights in the distance and heard men’s voices shouting, 
and he tried to turn Lampy’s head out of the road. But the good 
horse only neighed and held close to the road, until at last he 
stopped right before the houses of Pauma, and the men and 
women all came out and shouted and cheered as they lifted Juan 
down, and his mother took him in her arms and kissed him and 
hugged him so tightly that Juan was frightened. Then there 


was more cheering and Relampago was hugged and petted, too. 
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At last Tomas came out, with his arm in a sling and a big 
bandage around his chest. And he patted Juan with his other 
hand and called him “muchacho bueno.” 

The next day Tomas was ill from his wound, and as he could 
not ride in the race, he said he guessed Juan could ride well 
enough, and all the men crowded around and said Juan should 
ride. But the boy’s heart was beating so that he could hardly 
stand, to think that he should ride in a horse-race, so that the 
men had to help him to Lampy’s back. 

Then all his strength came back, his little black eyes shone 
like diamonds, his hair blew out in the wind, and he held his head 
prouder than any king that ever reigned. And when the pistol- 
shot announced the start, he leaned over Lampy’s neck and talked 
to him, calling him all the pet names he had invented for him 
during the long days in Tuna cafion. What did Relampago need 
of a spur? He doubled himself up, and was off on the start like 
a shot from a catapult. His nostrils were round and distended, 
his eyes rolled ominously, the bit was loose in his mouth, and 
his head pointed straight out. What long, swinging leaps he 
took! How his legs reached out and out before they touched 
the ground! There was a mist in Juan’s eyes and a hum in his 
ears as he flew past the houses, but when they reached the finish, 
he and his Lampy were alone. There was no one in front of 
them, no one beside them even, and as Juan drew rein and real- 
ized that he had won the race, he sat up and whooped and howled 
like the little Indian that he was. 

And thus it happened that in the excess of his joy, Tomas 
gave Relampago to Juan, then and there before the multitude; 
and so, also, it happened that Juan rode in, and won, every horse- 
race run for many years in the valley of San Luis Rey. . 


San Francisco. 


COMRADE-SWEETHEART. 
By TRACY ROBINSON. 


IKE the glow in the morning sky, 
lo Or the fair rose-tender hue 

At the hour when night is nigh, 

Are my thoughts of you. 


Like the sea-waves when storms forbear, 
And with kisses they woo the land, 
Or the softer embraces of air 

sy the sun made bland; 


Mingled bird-songs and palms and flowers, 

With the ocean and mountain view, 

You fulfilled all the happy hours, 
Comrade-Sweetheart true. 


Colon, Panama. 























CHAMISAL JOE’S SCAPE-GOAT. 


By G. BRITTAIN LYTTLE. 


HE WINTER of 1867-8 was an ideal one for Southern 
California. The rainfall had been abundant, coming for 
the most part in warm, gentle showers, but with oc- 
casional downpours, which replenished the natural 
reservoirs of the uplands and wreathed the higher peaks 
of the Coast Range with glittering snow. For San 
Luis Obispo, the typical old Mission pueblo, ten miles 
inland, among the hills at the foot of the “grade” on 
the coast-line stageroad, where it crosses to the east- 

ern slope of Santa Lucia mountains, the season had been especial- 

ly propitious. Scattered far and wide over the Pacific Coast were 
hundreds of the pioneer knights of sluice-box and rocker, who 
had seen or heard of those flambeaux of snow on the Coast Range. 

They knew from experience or tradition, that in such seasons 

the “dry diggings” about Cholame, El Paso de Robles, La Panza 

and other points on the eastern slope of Santa Lucia would yield 
princely “pay,” while the water should last to work them. So 
thither they flocked by thousands, including all that flotsam and 
jetsam of adventurous humanity characteristic of a stampede to 

“new placer ground.” Suddenly the placid city of the Sainted 

Bishop had found itself the distributing center of a prosperous 

gold-mining section and its adobe structures the nucleus of a 

populous city of shanties and tents. While the sluice-boxes con- 

tinued to flow, her “horn of plenty” overflowed. 

On a particularly stormy evening, in the latter part of Febru- 
ary, word came uptown that the heavy downpours of the after- 
noon and earlier part of the evening had produced a freshet in 
the creek which flows through the city, threatening the destruc- 
tion of the “Latin Quarter,” along the creek-bottoms just below 
town. The Fire Department speedily put a large corps of able- 
bodied young Obispefios in the field to render such relief as was 
possible to the menaced district. About midnight they returned, 
reporting that the high-water mark had been reached, the storm 
having abated and the danger passed. No property had been de- 
stroyed except a few shanties which had stood along the creek 
bank. The only loss of life reported was that of an infant child 
that had been swept, cradle and all, into the stream from one of 
the adobe huts in the quarter indicated. The “cuna” in which the 
little one had been set afloat in the freshet had been fashioned 
from the water-tight basket-work of the Indian women of the old 
Mission, much used by all classes in those days. There was little 
doubt that the the child had been carried out, in its frail bark, to 
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the Pacific. The Fire Department relief-corps had but just re- 
turned from battling the flood, when the northbound stagecoach, 
due at San Luis Obispo at midnight, clattered in furiously, be- 
hind schedule time, and abruptly reined in at the drugstore in- 
stead of at the postoffice. Quickly the news spread that the “shot- 
gun messenger”—the special guard usually carried on the stage- 
coaches during “flush times,” for the better protection of the 
shipments of specie, often in large amounts, by the local express 
companies—had been wounded, probably fatally. A lone-hand 
stage-robber had held up the stage near a bridge just beyond the 
city limits, within the hour, had “got” the guard, and had taken 
the treasure box which held about $25,000 in gold-dust and coin. 
The audacious free-booter could have been no other than “Cham- 
isal Joe,” a noted member of the “hold-up” guild, who was sup- 
posed to have his stronghold in the chamisal fastnesses of the 
Santa Lucia mountains, somewhere north of the city. 

The wildest reports of the “hold-up” were immediately afloat, 
eclipsing the alarm of the hour previous at the menacing flood. 
It was a time for action. The entire adult male population of the 
place was speedily summoned by an unprecedented clangor oi 
the Mission bells, and forthwith organized into an imposing 
“posse commitatus,” under the leadership of Sheriff Oaks him- 
self, to mount guard at all the bridges, roads and by-ways over 
which the stage-robber might attempt to pass toward his strong- 
hold north of the city. A constable, who had happened to be 
aboard the stage as a passenger, reported later that after the rob- 
ber, by a shrewd strategem at the bridge, had drawn the fire of 
the shot-gun messenger and afterward laid him low with a club 
and taken the strong-box, disappearing in the darkness, he, the 
constable, and another passenger had reloaded the messenger’s 
shot-gun and taken several shots at the outlaw. 

All night the excitement continued. Placards were posted ev- 
erywhere, giving the description of Chamisal Joe, and announcing 
ten thousand dollars as a reward for his arrest, dead or alive, and 
the recovery of the stolen treasure. By daybreak the city was 
thronged with farmers and miners who, attracted by the reward 
offered, had come in to assist in capturing the highwayman. At 
peep of dawn hundreds had departed for the bridge at the scene 
of the robbery, for the purpose of “picking up the trail” of the 
audacious marauder. At a fence, over which the robber had 
climbed, blood-stains were found, showing that the constable had 
probably wounded him, and it was believed that with the wound 
and the burden of booty he would be speedily overtaken. 

The rebber’s trail, followed by two picked Indian trailers, sup- 
ported by hundreds of others desirous of being “in at the round- 
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up,” led in an almost direct line to the shoals a mile or two below 
the city, where the bed of the creek spreads out in a broad chan- 
nel, interspersed with islets of boulders and willow thickets, af- 
fording a crossing for an active man at any stage of the water. 
Here the treasure-box had been opened, broken into fragments 
and tossed into the water, where some of the pieces, together 
with wrappers of packages of coin, had lodged in the willows. 
The treasure had here been transferred, doubtless, to the rob- 
ber’s knapsack. Blood-stains on the package-wrappers and pieces 
of the boxes indicated that the constable’s shots had taken effect. 

At this point all traces of the robber’s subsequent movements 
seemed to have been oblitratd. During the earlier hours of the 
morning hundreds of people had gone along both banks of the 
creek to look for the body of the lost babe, or some trace of it: 
and, just before the appearance of the posse at the shoals, had 
discovered the empty cradle lodged among the rocks. They had 
abandoned further search, dispersing in all directions—thus en- 
tirely effacing the foot-prints of the highwayman. 

It was now decided to place a cordon of police about the city 
and its suburbs, and, to make sure that the wily road-agent had 
not already passed northward, scores of outriders were detached 
to scour the foot-hills in that direction. 

All the forenoon, and far into the afternoon, the search along 
the wooded banks of the stream, up to the city, and then within 
from house to house, continued. The outriders began to straggle 
in by twos and threes, but not the slightest indication of the rob- 
ber’s whereabouts, nor any recognizable trace of him, had been 
obtained. Many believed that he had been drowned near the 
shoals in attempting to ford the creek. 

That evening a party of outriders returned late from the search 
and were dining together at the Galindo House, a popular hos- 
telry of the period presided over by Don Andrés Galindo and his 
better-half, Dofia Quiteria, locally celebrated for the excellent 
flavor of her coffee and chocolate. District Attorney Jasper 
Turner and Deputy Sheriff John Savitz, were of the party of 
outriders who now, with the whetted appetites of a long jaunt on 
horse-back with other of their fellow townsmen, were enjoying 
the meal, over their coffee. They began to discuss, with the zest 
of participants, the chief topic of the moment—the chase after 
Chamisal Joe. Presently Mr. Savitz, addressing Mr. Turner, 
said: 

“If the pedestrian whose trail we last cut, bearing up toward 
the mountain, had not been leading that goat after him | should 
have inclined strongly to hold my first belief that it was Cham- 


isal Joe.” 
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At the first mention of some one leading a goat Dofia Quiteria 
was all attention, and no sooner had the officer ceased speaking 
than she inquired, with evident personal interest, “Did I under- 
stand you to say a pedestrian leading a goat. ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. A large and obviously well-favored goat, for 
the sharp hoofs of the quadruped at every short step, had sunk 
deeply into the soft earth, almost completely effacing the tracks 
of the pedestrian.” 

“Por todos los santos!” exclaimed the lady, almost gasping; 
“T’ll warrant that was our ‘Old Spot!’ Only last evening she was 
tethered with our little flock out just beyond the corporation 
limits, and early this morning she had disappeared. It was just 
our luck to lose the flower of all the flock of milkers!” 

This frank delivery of the hostess’s frugal mind excited no 
little merriment, especially among her lady guests at table in the 
dining-room. When it had subsided sufficiently for him to have 
the attention of the officers, Don Andrés made diligent inquiry 
as to the precise locality where they had last observed the trail 
of a pedestrian leading the goat, and the subject was presently 
drooped. 

The next afternoon Don Andrés dashed up to the Sheriff’s 
office on a foaming steed and reported that, indubitablemente, 
he had struck Chamisal Joe’s trail—and he was right! 

He had followed up the goat-trail, and found that at about day- 
break of the day previous a stranger had left his property at a 
mountaineer’s cottage, less than a dozen miles from the city, and, 
along with it, an infant child which he had found, attracted by 
its wailing, in a cradle lodged among the rocks at the shoals of 
the creek below the city. He had crossed at this point about mid- 
night to avoid the constabulary, who had been after him (he 
said) on account of a duel he had had at Arroyo Grande. He 
had brought the goat along to feed the babe—which he sup- 
posed some unnatural parents had set adrift in the swollen stream 
to avoid scandal or incumbrance—until he should find some habi- 
tation at which to leave it, as he dared not approach any house 
near the city lest he be refused and an alarm raised. The stranger 
had left a purse of one thousand dollars with the mountaineer 
for the babe. 

“He had his face bandaged and carried his right arm in a 
sling,” concluded the excited inn-keeper. As the Sheriff, but : 
little before Don Andres’ arrival, had received notice that at about 
twelve o'clock the previous night a stranger had boarded a north- 
bound steamer, touching at E] Morro Landing for dairy products, 
and departed unmolested, the warehouse-keeper never having 
dreamt that the afflicted individual with his “right arm in a sling 
and face bandaged” could be the desperate Chamisal Joe for 
whose apprehension such large rewards had been offered, he 
only smiled at the publican’s report. 
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LUGO. 
By B. S. WIDNER. 

NTONIO VIDAL swung himself up over the 
wheel of the swaying coach, as it luffed around 
the half-way station, heading to the west. He 
had thrown his coat first, but it fell back to be 
caught by its owner, before he toppled into the 
seat beside the driver. Antonio did not know 
that Nick had reserved it for a favored patron, 

but he would have taken it, quite as likely, if he had, after the 

fashion of some well-meaning beast, which crawls into the most 
comfortable place apparent and stays there until ordered, or 





kicked, out. 

Nick regarded the intruder indulgently, throwing down a box 
that disputed the space on the seat. “Well, hello, Antone! Where 
did yo’ come from?” he asked, with luke-warm interest. “I 
didn’t see yo’ about Barney’s. Yo’ don’t make yo'self so abun- 
dant these days, anyhow. What’s the matter?” 

Antonio’s somber, swarthy face did not lighten at the good- 
natured efforts of the driver. 

“No,” he replied, “I stay always with the sheep now. I| have 
no longer wish to see man. I come today only for chile—Ah, 
that grinding one, he would keep me out of salt, too, if it cost 
him; but that we must have, lest the sheep grow sick.” 

Antonio used the flowing vowels of the Latin races, but their 
music lost quality in the roughness of his throat. 

Nick Rich studied the cloudy face beside him before replying: 
“There’s a big difference, | suppose, ‘tween the things yo’ folks 
eat, and what—the rest of us wants.” 

“White folks” had been on the lips of the driver; he had sub- 
stituted “rest of us,” partly from good nature, seeing the man 
beside him was unhappy, and partly because the Mexican com- 
manded a certain respect. The carriage of the head was im- 
pressive, at least from bulk. The bones of the skull and face 
were ox-like, so broad and flat were they. The thick-muscled 
neck gave a suitable setting to the huge head, but below the 
shoulders, the body did not continue the first intention. His 
frame was short, even tapering off to clumsily foreshortened 
feet. But in spite of these faults of his lower anatomy, Antonio 
Vidal sat high, and Nick Rich accorded him, on the stage, a de 
gree of deference that would not have been called out on the 


ground. 
Antonio gloomed at the straining stage-chains before he re- 


plied: “The thin-blooded Americans don’t care for chile—for 
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pepper. It is much they lose and never know it. Perhaps if they, 
too, would taste of its fire, there might grow warm blood for 
them also.’” A quiver of resentment flowed out in the words. 

Nick knew full well the shade of contempt accorded the 
“gringo” by the former owners of these lands, and it was a 
source of anxiety in the driver’s mind, as to whether “his folks” 
really were cold-hearted and lacking in common humanities. 
Being an honest soul, he felt small and silent in the face of the 
accusation; and while he declared it false behind his teeth, he 
found his own silence condemning, and sought subconsciously 
an occasion which should brace his convictions. 

Nick spat out over the brake-handle, thus clearing the deck 
for action, but his was not the voice which made answer. It 
was Walsh Lunt, a puny consumptive who journeyed back and 
forth on the stage, just to kill time. Perhaps in retaliation, for 
certainly Time was killing him. His voice was only a husky 
whisper, but Nick and Antonio heard plainly enough. 

“Down at Lick’s, José, that vaquero, cavorted his pretty brown 
mare into one coat of foam—every inch of her. Just tickled her 
with the quirt. Hot blood that—for the mare at least.” 

Antonio stared stolidly straight ahead, at the looping chains. 
One of them had slipped its hook, and Nick alighted to catch 
the swaying ring and slip it into place. In passing back to his 
seat he crossed in front of the horses. One of the leaders, a big 
dappled gray, with wide-apart, light eyes, nipped her master by 
the sleeve. That weather-worn stager halted and put a hand into 
the pocket of his duster. 

“You’ve a very good way of joggin’ one’s memory, Nell,” he 
said, pulling out a small potato, which he broke in two, then 
gave the mare both pieces. “Can’t choke yo’self this time,” he 
decided, giving a pat to the animal before clambering back to 
his perch. He tumbled into his place and gathered up the lines, 
in a better humor. This was a sufficient refutation of the charge 
of the ascetic shepherd. The sleek sides and the gentle temper 
of th beasts in his care spoke better than he could for the blood 
of his kindred. 

When the stage was again under way, the driver turned to the 
Mexican beside him: 

“What yo’ got against us folks, anyhow, Antone?” he de- 
manded. “We hain’t never done yo’ no harm, ever I heard of, 
and yo’ don’t look like the sort that’s goin’ to take up any other 
feller’s quarrel. What’s disgruntled yo’ so, this last year, any- 
how ?” 

Antonio shifted sideways in his seat, and threw a leg over 
the brake-rod. Like his class, he spoke without the trouble to re- 
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late the ideas. If he himself felt the pertinency, the listener must 
get his own bearings in the sentence. 

“IT come eighteen miles up and eighteen miles down, and pay 
two, three dollars gold, all to get a little meat and one string of 
chile. That man buys donkeys, because they will eat weeds, and 
roots, they say even the tins of can, which a horse will die rather 
than feed upon.” 

“Yo’ don’t say,” demanded Nick, finding an active cause for 
sympathy, “that Barclay don’t let yo’ have meat, with mutton- 
legs by the tons on all sides of yo’!” 

“Eat one of my sheep?” Antonio’s voice was even rougher 
than usual. He was thinking of the lambs he had watched and 
tended, of the ewes with their tender eyes, of the wethers that 
had huddled against his knees when in pain, and of the rams that 
would sport under his hands like dogs. ‘He will want me to 
eat Lugo next,” he muttered. “Bah! the man of no heart!” 

Nick was ruminating upon what the sensation would be to eat 
a steak from Nell’s flank. Yet Barclay was a friend of his, so he 
worded an excuse. 

“Well, I guess it’s a fact that one lot o’ folks don’t understand 
another. Now Barclay’s never tended sheep, and as they're 
raised fer mutton, how’s he to suppose yo'd feel set against eatin’ 
of em? And as he never learned the burnin’ necessity fer that 
tophety red pepper, how’s he to guess yo pay such a blamed 
sight to get it?” 

Antonio felt the necessity of heavier testimony. “He shot 
Lugo’s mate,” and the voice heavy and somber at best, dropped 
to its lowest level and stayed there. 

“Because she chased the ewes,” declared the consumptive. 

“No, no, she did not! It was her little puppy. Playing. It 
leaped and ran about the mesa, and the foolish sheep who never 
see that before, climbed high up to look down on the little mu- 
chacho. Then that white nigger-man run up and shoot. That 
only break the leg of the little plaything, so he hit it again on 
the shoulder, and at last dash a stone to end it. After two days, 
because Juana whine night and day for her baby, he shoot her, 
too, to get rid of the noise. Her howling make him feel very 
bad,” with biting sarcasm. 

There was not a voice raised to defend the accused. The stage 
rumbled forward with business-like assurance. A full mile was 
covered before Antonio spoke again, less angrily now, but even 
more somberly than before: 

“T ask him to shoot Lugo and me, too, and have done with it. 
Some mercy would have been in that. Still—he at once went 


away—that was best for us all.” 
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The shepherd felt the sympathy in the continued silence and 
was able to finish. 

“Lugo after this kept with me like a brother. He has not been 
a dog since that sorrow.” 

Nick Rich glanced furtively back at Walsh Lunt, who gave 
him a suggestive shake of the head. Both remembered herders 
who had lost their minds from the monotony and hardships of 
their calling. After some moments, Nick spoke: 

“Barclay considers him the best sheep dog in the country. He 
says he wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for him.” 

Antonio Vidal thrust his heavy jaw down into his chest witli 
ageressive silence. Herein lay the crown of offense against his 
master. Yet it was a cause in which no other man would side 
with him. Lugo, the dog which Antonio loved as only Spaniard 
or Arab can love a dog or mare—Lugo, who had been co-worker, 
defender, companion—this brother of the dreary desert was slave 
to another master, subject to sale, transfer or death itself, at the 
will of a man who struck, even to death, in the merest flash of 
temper. What might not happen any day? Antonio gnashed 
his teeth. Had he not offered everything at his command to gain 
legal possession of the dog? 

Antonio ground his jaws together a second time. The sound 
was dangerous. 

“If you hate Barclay that much, what do you stay with him 
for? You're a good hand and could have a dozen other places.” 

“Go—and leave Lugo behind, to take the kicks of any white 
nigger that should come there!” 

The speaker’s voice rumbled in accord with the heavy vehicle. 
The stage drew up at the next halting place, and an pnusual num- 
ber of passengers crowded on. ‘The accession kept the driver 
so busy that any personal talk became impossible. 

The afternoon melted on, for it was already summer, and the 
California sun blazed upon the beanfields, the cactus-heaps, and 
the sagebrush. It burned out at last, and an evening star beamed 
its signal of coolness and rest just as Nick pulled up beside a 
lonely elder-bush, in the heart of apparent desolation, with the 
laconic suggestion, “Here you are, Antone.” 

The shepherd clambered across the driver’s feet and around the 
brake-bar, in order to alight on the side by the bush. He uttered 
no farewell word, and it was only when the consumptive, leaning 
over the side, called, “Good-bye, Pepper!” after him that the big, 
dark face lifted itself toward the waiting crew. Even then An- 
tonio did not speak or smile, but the hand-waving spirit of the 
call reached the bone-bound brain—for a gentler look came into 
the eyes of the desert-dweller, as he turned away towards his 
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solitude. Before the unwieldy coach could be brought again 
under motion, Vidal had faded away into the uncertainties of the 
twilight. 

The herder climbed a gloaming hillside, gazing expectantlv 
up the beaten path. The dog did not come to meet him, and 
(Antonio, to whom such’a journey into the world was a mo- 
mentous event, felt slighted. Reaching the night platform and 
finding a scattered fold of sheep below broken into huddling 
bands, he became angry on the instant. 

“Does the dog loaf, because I am away and all left to him?” 
But a nearer study of the condition of the flock brought the 
keeper into action with a dash. “One cannot corral sheep and 
fight coyotes at the same time.” 

The shepherding instinct with Antonio was strong. He 
turned and talked soothingly to the timid creatures, which, in 
their moment of fear, looked to him like so many anxious chil- 
dren. Then he hurried over the sheltering crest, searching out 
the cause of disturbance. 

As he reached the top of the first earth-wave, an unusual ob- 
ject fixed his attention. Clear on the face of the dawning moon- 
shine—although daylight still held the land—was silhouetted the 
figure of a horseman, black against the star-yellow light. Vidal 
gaped only one second, then started forward more rapidly. There 
was but one rider who came into this wilderness and he was the 
owner of the sheep. There was an ominous stillness about the 
figure on the mesa. Antonio felt a clutch in his bones like the 
erip of trouble from an unseen foe. His worry over the huddled 
sheep was swallowed up in the present anxiety. 

As he scrambled over the intervening depressions and up the 
final crest, where the mesa stretched before him like a lake, he 
saw that Barclay’s gaze was rivetted on a spot just in front of 
the point of his own arrival, and that neither horse nor rider had 
moved a hair. The first sweep of Antonio’s eye went too far 
afield, and his gaze had to return almost to his own feet before 
he saw Lugo, scarcely an arm’s-length away, straddled across 
the body of a dead sheep, whose dingy wool showed a peculiar 
jagged tear. The dog’s breast was tinged with red, and his lips 
gave traces of a sanguinary feast. Even as Antonio’s vision fell 
upon this incredibly horrid sight, Barclay’s revolver cracked, a 
bullet sung piercingly by, and seared the dog’s thigh in a long 
surface-wound. Lugo’s yelp of pain pierced to Antonio’s brain, 
and he sprang forward with a sound of defiance, not unlike the 
cry of the dog. The wounded animal leaped over the steep lift, 


and raced away across the barren plain. 
Vidal battled with himself and fate before his employer, with 


as oe 
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the naked abandon of an animal. Barclay dismounted and came 
calmly towards his servant, who hung before him in cataleptic 
misery. The master’s steady, critical gaze brought the herder to 
himself and his curses sooner than words could have done. 

“Soul of Devils, to what have you brought us?” he accused. 
“Week in and week out with no meat!” Barclay remembered 
that the game, on account of this year’s drought, had left the 
mesa. 

The shepherd anticipated the word of defence he would have 
uttered. 

“Mutton!” he sneered. “Bring up a dog on mutton and then 
expect him not to smell his food through the wool!’ His arms 
which had been waving wildly dropped to his side. “You would 
kill him. Me, too, likely. It was close to a man to shoot that 
far.” 

“Otherwise I should not have missed the brute. Look at that 
ewe!” The gaping throat and bloody breast showed tragically 
clear in the light of night and day combined. 

“You have made a fool of that collie, Vidal,” said the master. 
“You pampered and mollycoddled till he is ruined. I wouldn’t 
have taken any money for him.” 

“You will sell him now?” a sudden inspiration coming to An- 
tonio’s aid. “We’ll stop this beez-e-ness, he and I. Way over the 
Sierras we will travel to where there are no sheep.” 

Poor Antonio was simple. He had blocked his wish by frank- 
ness and humility. 

His hide is worth to me ten times what you could pay,” was 
the answer. If Lugo had been the best sheepdog about, Antonio 
was more than his match as a herder. Barclay took little in- 
terest in the Mexican’s bluster. That was racial. So the sound 
of the hot words rolled past him like the tumbleweed over the 
plain. The master paced back towards his horse. Antonio called 
after him blaspheming curses and warnings. Among them, 
mixed almost beyond recognition, was an appeal to spare the 
dog’s life, with a promise to keep him tied. Barclay recognized 
the limitations. 

“Go back to the corral, you lunatic, and leave the dog to me,” 
he commanded. 

Antonio’s fury widened into a measure of caution. He pushed 
down the incline ten feet at a slide. 

At the corral he found that an attempt to round up the sheep 
had been made, according to the evening custom, and, although 
nervous, the flock remained in order. But their dumb keeper 
was nowhere in sight. There was only a little streak of blood 
by the platform. Antonio looked over to the big package of meat, 
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bought more for the dog than for himself. The paper wrap- 


pings were undisturbed. Then a wail went up from the cavern- 
ous throat. 

“Oh, Lugo! Lugo!” and big, sunblackened hands stretched 
themselves out into the moonlit summer night. 

When Barclay appeared, the Mexican was sullenly quiet. Even 
a dog has to be caught before it can be hung, and night com- 
pelled an armistice. 

After he had eaten some supper, the master gave a final word. 
“Lugo will hide for hours, perhaps all tomorrow. It is too hot 
to travel by day, so I have decided to go right on to the Ringe 
place. I'll bring you back Shag. She is a dog with a fine record.” 

Simple Antonio kept silent in his friend’s interest. 

Barclay made ready for the further trip. He hated the smell of 
the sheep, and was glad of a reason, founded on business, which 
took him from their proximity. 
cision, Antonio was handing him the last bag as early 


3eing a man of action and de- 
as ten 


o'clock. 

“T shall be back Friday morning,” he said, from the saddle, 
giving a last twist to the water jug. “In the meantime get hold 
of that dog. You can put him out of the way yourself, if you 
want to save worry; but if you let him kill another sheep while 
I’m gone—you'll pay market price for it—that’s all.” 

A prod started the horse forward, and Antonio was circled out 
of the shadow and into the full moonlight, as the two swept past. 
The separation widened to yards, when the herder shouted a 
halt and ran forward into the shadow again. 

“Meista Barclay,” he said. This first word was his struggle- 
ground with the English language: he resorted to it only in su- 
preme emergency. “You save my wage for me. Only a little 
have I used in over one year. I give all to you for the dog, and 
my name to a paper, what you like—I pay every cent.” 

“Vidal,” irritably exclaimed the man addressed, “It is 
It’s either that or you are 


said 
below that you are getting touched. 
a fool. Who would buy a sheep-killing dog at any price? My 
business reputation in this section is worth more than twenty 
dogs. I wouldn’t have it said that I took advantage of anybody 
in such a fashion. Get back and do what you ought to like a 
man. A month and you won’t know the difference.” 

Another clip, and the shelter of the shadow swung past again. 
Antonio went back and in time lay down on the raised platform, 
but it was hours before he fell asleep, and even in his dreams 


he traveled with loneliness and misery. 
It was in the grey of the earliest dawn that the herder was 
awakened by whispering slides of cushioned paws on the boards 
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heside him. Antonio raised bis head and looked lone and mourn- 
fully at the one comnanion of bis lonely life. The doo’s head 
hiune low. and he returned the eaze with hroken lifts of asking 
eves. Was it forgiveness he was seeking. or svmpathv in his 
sufferines ? 

Antonio dronned his head hack unon his arm, and Lugo, with 
2 hroken hreath. like a human sich. went lamelv and sorelv down 
amone the still restless sheen. 

All that next interminable dav these two kept apart. Both 
went dilicently about the accustomed work. more painstaking 
even than usual: but the man never spoke to the dog who walked 
on the onposite side of the of the flock. and the doe made no ad- 
vance even at meal time. The meat that Antonio had traveled 
so far to secure was drving into jerked beef. for neither the man 
nor the heast had anv annpetite for it. All dav. as Antonio looked 
across the sea of erev wool to the brown coat on the further side. 
he was revolvine this areument: 

“Noo one hut me would he so careful. Would wait and wait 
to vive the shot that would make no nain. and that would warn 
with no fricht. Tt is T who must find a wayv—T of the warm 
heart—the Snoanish blond. Will T let the crueltv of the snake tor- 
ture hv inches . He will return Fridav—not vet.” 

Rut that nicht the shenherd was overtaken bv a new dread. 

“That man is ever ahead of time. He will come in this nicht 
or before. Tf T wait too lone. T mav not find the chance. To 
wet near Lugo unawares, ah. that is difficult ever—alwavs.” 

So Antonio lav down on his couch. not to sleep, but to mourn 
and to watch: for he was filled constantly with the dread of 
what micht hanpen on account of leavine the dog loose. Be- 
sides, the sheep were still nervous. nerhaps with vesterdav’s 
fricht: and the doe. himself. limninelv anxious. Once Antonio 
fell asleen. to wake in 2 tremor. Had he not heard the wail of 
some creature? He started un, but there was only silence for his 
wakine ear. He could not sleep again. and occasionally raised 
upon his elbow to vet a sight of the dog. Lugo was so motion- 
less, he micht have heen dead. Bv such a ruse. would he calm the 
sheen. Perhans, too, he was exhausted with his long vigil and his 
wounds. So vivid was the moonlight that the red gash on the 
hip showed even at a distance. After a period cut from eternity. 
Antonio slid stealthilv from his couch, and crawled down the 
platform. There was a hint of metal beneath his arm. The dry 
seeds of the foxtail and burr-clover pricked his wrists, while cac- 
tus needles pierced his fingers. But the hide of the man was as 
tough as his feelings were tender. Antonio twisted along the 
ground by fractions of inches lest his motion or shadow should 
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startle the sheep. With the caution of a spy in an enemy’s camp, 
he drew his gun into place and fingered the trigger. ‘To draw it 
back without noise was impossible. He must shoot on the sec- 
ond. One fierce prod to his balking will, and his eye held steady 
sight upon the tawny spot beneath the ear. . . . Suddenly his 
thumb slipped off the metal as if it had been greased, and he ielt 
two dumbly-patient, woe-filled eyes controlling his own. The 
reproach in them shook the weapon out of his hand, and the 
would-be slayer lay convicted and ashamed before the face of 
a brute. 

Friday was passing. All night Thursday Antonio had thought: 
“He comes tomorrow—tonight, maybe. He is near—the man 
whose veins are filled with business.” In the morning, each coil 
of wind-dust seemed to proclaim, “He is here!” and to the mus- 
cle-melting afternoon he asserted, “He must do it—I cannot!” 

Night fell again and the master did not come. A convincing 
sense of relief grew upon Antonio. But such satisfaction was 
short-lived, for scarcely had the evening star opened court in the 
heavens, when he missed Lugo. All these days of apartness and 
reproach the collie had been urgently diligent. Why should he 
fail so suddenly? 

The shepherd counted the flock. None were missing. Lugo 
must have taken himself away upon his own business. The 
herder became alarmed. Was the blood-drunk upon him again? 
Was the guard and caretaker by day transformed into an am- 
bushed enemy at night? Where would he lie in wait for his 
prey? 

Like a sentinel Antonio paced the watches from star-rise to 
sunrise, constantly alert and determined. The keeper felt that 
he had never known the flock to be so unreasonable. Did they 
resent the change? 

It was only after broad daylight that the shepherd dared leave 
his flock and make some detour in search of the missing Lugo. 
An instinct of the son of the desert led him, not to the shelf-land 
as before, but away to the west, where a little cafon laid a moist- 
ened finger on the hot lips of a burning land. He passed the cot- 
tonwoods and climbed to the thicket-clambering end of the water- 
trail. There, where the first spring sheeted over its earth-bowl, 
he came upon the stark form of Lugo, stretched upon the dry 
side of a clay bank, and, beuding over the dog, was the master. 
At the shepherd’s approach, Barclay rose and pointed to a jagged 
wound on the brown breasi—the very mate to the gash which 
brought death to the sheep. 

Antonio stared at this witness of fact, until its conviction was 
burned into his sluggish brain. ‘Then, like a match struck in a 
dark cave, he saw the truth, and the injustice, all in one quivering 
flash. 

“Mother of Saints!” he cried; “1 would have murdered the in- 
nocent! He was lapping to heal the poor ewe. | was away, and 
this the only medicine he knew.” 

Barclay nodded in the affirmative, and Antonio began beating 
the broad bones of his head. His grief was so evident, that 
Barclay was moved to a brusque effort of consolation. 

“There, Vidal, don’t be a fool! After all he was only a dog.” 
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Antonio was too grief-stricken to reply, but back in the source 
of all speech, where so much may be said that can never be ut- 
tered, where even the stammerer 1s eloquent, he was saying: 

“Is a dog, then, so little! Lugo had no hours for play. His 
nights were all watchfulness, his duties never done. He did not 
falter even when under foul blame. He had no revenge for un- 
deserved wounds. Yet he was only a dog! Oh, you of the silver 
feelings, would that you would call me—me, too, 2 dog!” 

Grievous as was the judgment of this dusty Daniel, there was 
yet more of it. Back in the secrets of Nature, where even the mo- 
tives of dumb beasts are treasured, lay a fact that Antonio but 
dimly fathomed. 

Lugo, single handed since the death of his mate, crippled and 
wounded, condemned and forsaken, had gone out to serve as a 
decoy in keeping the ranging beast of the mountains from his 
helpless charges. 

Vidal stooped and laid a hand upon the bruised thigh, then in- 
stantly withdrew it. He had felt a quiver of the flesh under his 
fingers. I ugo was not quite dead! 

Barclay, the alert, the indefatigably energetic, 2 man to whon, 
the hopelessness of a case was but a stimulant to greater effort, 
turned to the exigency before him, with that absorption in the 
present necessity which characterized his natur 

A flask of liquor from his own pocket, salt from Antonio’s, 
with water from the spring, and the muscular energy of trained 
hands, were almost instantly at work. 

With the independence of such a nature, he accepted no help 
from the herder, who stood impotently watching the wirelike 
muscles in the white wrists below. He recalled some words of 
the master uttered months ago when they had been tending a 
sick wether: “Many a man and beast are let slip out of life, 
through the laziness of the tenders.” 

Finally Barclay attempted a form of artificial respiration, such 
as he might have used with a victim of drowning, and Vidal, 
when he saw with amazement the sunken lungs rise and fill, felt 
as if witnessing a miracle. A sudden large overthrow of preju- 
dice in his bone-locked brain permitted for the first time a due 
appreciation of skill and determination. If he could have worded 
the thought within him he would have said: 

“Sometimes there is a softness of the heart, but almost better 
there is mercy of the head—and, Mother of Christ, did I not 
threaten to send him a white ghost through Hell!” 

When the dog’s breath became feebly regular, the master 
arose; stood silently watching awhile; then, as if satisfied with 
the result of his efforts, he said, turning up the edge of the brown 
wool with the toe of his boot: 

“Tf you can pull him through, Vidal, he is yours.” 

Antonio was in a state of abject humility towards the universe 
at large, but it was an hour later when he was laying the sick 
animal (now weakly striving to lick his hand) upon his own 
pallet, that he was partly able to express his apology: 

“T am not yet a lunatic—no. But a fool—yes, that it is!” 


Los Angeles. 
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Of Caballeria collection of books and paintings taken 
(about 1824) from the old Franciscan Missions of South 
ern California was turned over to the Southwest Society 

June 20th. The books, which were part of the Mission libraries. 





are now permanently installed in the Los Angeles Public Library 
There is a certain historic fitness in this heritage from the first 
libraries in California to the most competent one in California 
today. The thirty-four paintings are the property of the South- 
west Society in trust for the free public museum it will establish 
in Los Angeles. Many of the most ancient canvases need to be 
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reinforced—and so do many of the old frames. Thanks mostly 
to the cumulative generosity of Father Caballeria—who had al- 
readv made large pecuniary sacrifices in order to keep this col- 
lection in Southern California—there is a fund of $130 available 
for these purposes of repair. The paintings will be catalogued 
and photographed—and an illustrated article showing something 
of the great historic value of this collection will be printed in an 
early number of this magazine. As soon as the paintings are 
put in shane, and pending the erection of a museum, they will be 
exhibited in the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

As the vears go by, the public will more and more appreciate 
the good fortune which has kept this really priceless collection in 
the locality where it eminently belongs. It would be a treasure 
to any museum; hut its proper place is here in the chief citv of 
the area to which it historically belongs. 

And as we sit up to take notice of the worth of the collection, 
we shall not diminish in appreciation of the men and women 
whose public spirit has “paid the freight.” The direct revenues 
of the Southwest Societv—as of all affiliated societies of the 
Archaeological Institute of America—are devoted exclusively to 
scientific ends. The Caballeria Collection was purchased with a 
special fund raised by subscription—the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce co-operating by a joint committee with the South- 
west Society in securing these moneys. The list of subscribers 
to this fund is as follows: 


Loe Angeles Public LIDrary « ... ccccccccccecsccescecce $250.00 
A Member of the Landmarks Club .................... 200.00 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce ..............+0055 100.00 
awk dite une on Gs ane et Adeeb ae ees 100.00 
8 | Ee er na eer 50.00 
i vents dv iendaddevess cas awevanie’ 25.00 
Oe 25.00 
etc ck uleaae belie ewe tian Ae eew eM 25.00 
ree er Re ee rere ee rere 25.00 
ee cid tdidedchenaaniiak onbed ke un ween 25.00 
i cou inh ce ceen ced avenwaieds keen dbeoen 25.00 
en Oe cn ii esccuddsebencedsceeawenee ean 25.00 
es aan cada aby ants Caeuede pcdthaweda 25.00 
i oti deheeeadcenerceenapeaaduaeewenddn 25.00 
PP fice Ldek china ee en Wahoer ee busenen wesw 25.00 
nos cen waeevee ee cnenes beeweeie 25.00 
cE ee 25.00 
a ee em ieibaie i 25.00 
ica kcc kets Chan iieeesperaiaeeteewewewes 25.00 
Ce pce cies ccmsh beret CONSE See ee A 25.00 
NS ied d iy aden Gah Reee asi es 25.00 
Ee ee eet Tree 15.00 
EE ri Hal ion dweth ee palnbwEhpecne kee wees bees 15.00 
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Since last month’s issue, the work of the Southwest Society 
has been presented to five appreciative audiences in Los Angeles 
and Ventura counties ; 50 new folk-song records have been added 
to the Society’s archives; several very valuable photographic col- 
lections have been pledged ; and the following new members have 
been secured—making the present membership of the Society 11 
life members, and 98 annual members: 

Life Member—Santa Clara College. 

Pasadena Public Library, Pasadena, Cal. 

H. S. McKee, Los Angeles. 

W. C. Bluett, Los Angeles. 

W. W. Neuer, Los Angeles. 

U. S. Senator Thos. R. Bard, Hueneme, Cal. 

Frederick E. Hyde, jJr., Putnam, N. M. 
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THE OARLAND FERRY. 


ofrHe arch of heaven is clear and far— 
Where silver linked the pleiads are. 
About the shore, in one bright ring, 

Large eartlily stars are glittering. 


Enfolded in the fragrant dark, 
Silent, we hear the engine mark— 
As with the pulse of rythmic oars— 
The liquid miles between the shores. 


Comes the slim splendor of the tower— 
Gold disk that tells the golden hour; 
Then voices, bells, and all gay things 
That make a city’s murmurings. 


} 


Beyond the beauty of the night, 
White restful stars; the salt sea’s might! 
Dearest of all to us who roam 
This late fond hour—of coming home! | 


fYyoriPose 
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MY FIRST MURDER. 
By BURNETTE G. HASKELL. 


N 1887 I was a homestead settler on 160 acres of 
mountain land on the North Fork of the Kaweah 
River, in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada. Aban- 
doning my law business in San Francisco, | had 
sacrificed my belongings for cash, taken my wife 








and child, and, without experience, had gone 














down into the wilderness to rough it and make a 


home. 

~ The location chosen was so singularly beauti- 
ful that the recollection of it even now comes 
hauntingly back. I yearn for its pains and pleasures once 
again. We called our place Arcady. The roaring North Fork 
swept by our door. Wild mock-orange crowned the bluff with 
blossoms of snow, smothered in cologne. The scarlet man- 
zanita speckled the hillside with drops and gouts of blood. The 
purple wild-grapes hung in bunches—in clusters—in battalions. 
The meadows were yellow with topaz poppy and amethyst with 
the mountain tulip and fleur-de-lis. Quail, squirrel, bear and 
deer came to our doors, and the river was alive with rainbow 
trout. And for music there was the melody of the meadow and 

mountain larks—the sweetest music upon the earth. 

I built a rough frame house and enclosed some ground; cut 
my own fuel and fencing from the standing oak. The good wife 
washed and baked and canned and stewed and sewed new patches 
on my pants. And so it went on for some few years. 

It is a mistake to suppose that country life is idyllic. One 
must eat. Squirrels have a vicious habit of hunting their holes 
after they are shot and dying there; deer are never in evidence 
when you have a gun; quail fly and fish will not take the fly. 
And so, it is bacon and beans and beans and bacon, day after 
day, and month after month, until you feel like a porker in Ven- 
tura county, the great bean patch of earth. There is no butcher, 
no baker, no butter-man, no milk-man; and it is twenty-eight 
miles to the nearest town, when sugar and coffee and flour are 
out. You can walk there if you have no horse, and pack your 
grub in on your back. 

So when our alfalfa was growing and Green’s sweet-potato 
vines promised forage, we got old Barnard’s cow and calf. And 
then we did live—butter and milk and cream whenever the old 
wretch did not kick over the pail at my milking. 

But there came a time when grass ran short—the rains were 
late—the cow and calf were hungry. Then there was no recourse 
but to fell an oak every other day and gather from its upper 
branches the mass of mistletoe. That is good food for cattle 
it has saved the lives of scores in the days of drought when we 
were waiting for the blessed rain. 
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Our meat was mostly bacon bought at the Visalia store, but 
once in a while we had fresh pork. And this was the way that 
came about: 

Most of the farmers round about ran pigs over the range, 
which fed on acorns and succulent roots. The range was an 
extensive one, and it was hard work for the owners to keep track 
of their increase. So arose by custom what was called “the law 
of the hills,” executed by a statutory temporary judge called “the 
Judge of the Plains’—there being no regular authorities nearer 
than Visalia. By this law of custom, whoever owned pig or 
pigs of his own in the cafion had the right to shoot any un- 
branded or wild pig that he found running loose, upon the sup- 
position that it might be one of his increase. In brief, wild pigs 
were common property to those who had a stock of their own. 
But if one owned no pigs and shot an unbranded one, he was 
guilty of larceny. I knew men convicted for that in my time 
down there. So I bought me a pig—a lady pig—and she shortly 
had a litter of a dozen. She was the most intelligent beast | 
ever saw. When I went in swimming, she would insist upor. 
wading in after me. And she followed me around at my work. 

Well, having a porker of my own, I shot many a “wild” pig, 
always preserving the ears for the inspection of any of the neigh- 
bors who might chance to call. A pig dies easily, and it is no 
trouble at all to butcher it. A Winchester bullet planted be- 
tween its eyes drops it without a struggle. I hate things that 
struggle and will not die at once. But a pig is accommodating 
this way; there are no kicks nor convulsions. 

Our ranch was a ranch in but a small way. Given irrigation, 
and the apple, orange, fig and pomegranate blossomed and bour- 
geoned side by side. The water was there—in the river. But 
to get it up to the land required ditches, flumes and pump, and 
above all labor. But we did the best we could for five heart- 
breaking, but happy, years. 

Finally there came a time when the winter floods filled the 
cafion with a seething, roaring torrent, sweeping boulders, 
bridges and tree-trunks along like mere froth. A giant tree 
from the forest was match-wood when it reached our place, after 
pounding against the granite battlements of East Branch, Ad- 
vance and Monopoly Rock. Of course, my flume and ditch and 
water-wheel all went out with the resistless sweep. And there 
I was! The valley below was inundated, making it impossible 
to get to Visalia. Besides, 1 had no money. 

Well, we drank acorn coffee. It is not exactly bad. We had 
garden-truck enough—but, oh, we longed for meat. 

The cow was going dry, and the heifer was growing big. It 
was a daily temptation to slaughter. We were so hungry! And 
yet, poor little “Bossy” was such a pet. It followed us around; 
it came at our call; it ate sugar from my wife’s hand; it licked 
the face of my little boy; it gambolled and kicked up its heels 
when called from the alfalfa patch. Its great, liquid, brown eyes 
were tender, almost human, when its head was rubbed against 
one as you scratched its neck. Decidedly, no! We would hunt 
wild pigs instead of eating veal. 
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3ut the calf got bigger. We got hungrier. It was finally a 
question of subsistence—sell or kill; and the selling price up 
there was very small. 

Finally I decided. I had never butchered a calf before, and 
so I went to Taylor and asked him how to do it. He told me 
every detail. Fresh meat was a necessity; we had to have it; 
and it was up to me to furnish it. 

There was a little barn made of logs that I had built near the 
house. Here was to be the scene of action. At the last moment 
my wife said “no,” and my boy begged me with tears and sobs 
not to kill “poor little Bossy.” But the necessity seemed im- 
perative. I decided to do it in the early morning between four 
and five o’clock. 

Mind you, for a whole year this calf had been our pet, had 
fed from our hands, had come at our call; and yet—there was 
no food in the house. It had to be! 

A sunrise at Arcady is a glimpse of the golden glories of 
Heaven. The Gates of the Morning there are panelled with rose 
and emerald and swung between cloud-pillars of pure sapphire 
streaked with pearl. The call of the quail, the deep undertone 
of the river, the sweet soprano of the larks in the mesquite, the 
fragrance of a thousand flowers, the bracing breeze from the 
Giant Forest above—these must be experienced; they cannot be 
described. And on such a morning I stealthily left my wife and 
boy asleep and crept out to commit that assassination. But 
Nature smiled and the larks were piping all unawares. 

Taylor told me that the killing would be easy. All I had to 
do was to tie the animal in the barn, take a four-pound sledge 
and hit it fairly on the forehead between the eyes. Then trice 
it up by the hind legs with block and tackle, cut the throat and 
let it bleed ; no pain, no trouble, no struggle whatever. 

I took with me into the barn besides the sledge and butcher 
knife, my Winchester, and I am glad indeed now that I did. 
“Bossy” was tied in the stall; the tackle was rove; through the 
window came lances of golden sunlight and the air was vibrant 
with the music of awaking bird and insect life. I was nervous 
and the sharp cry of the cicada I mistook for a moment for the 
rattle of the crotalus and jumped aside. Reassured in an instant 
I fed “Bossy” a lump of sugar and scratched its neck for the 
last time. 

+ ¥ * * ** * * K 2 * 

I cannot even after these years tell comfortably of the gory 
scene that followed—of the poor trusting creature struggling up 
to lick my hand as the blood spurted from its crushed-in fore- 
head, and, when I[ tried to escape, still staggering towards the 
form which he had known only as that of a friend. The merci- 
ful .44-60’s of the Winchester ended its sufferings—and then 
came the blood-letting. God! what a scarlet torrent poured out, 
blotting every sweetness from the earth! 

I could endure no more. I staggered out of that hellish 
shambles into the sunlight and the spicy morning breeze, where 
all the heaven was echoing to the song of the meadow lark. 





* 


San Francisco. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA REMINISCENCES. 
By GEN. JOHN BIDWELL. 


VII. 


oO) HE winter of 1845-6 was now here. Frémont when he visited Monterey 


to see Thomas O. Larkin, who was the American Consul, was made 
acquainted with José Castro, who was commander in chief, as before 
stated, of the Mexican military forces in California The usual military 
courtesies were exchanged Frémont asked and obtained permission to 


camp, with his men, in the San Joaquin Valley, where they could live on 
game and be distant from the settlement, and thus create no apprehension or 
disturbances among the people. He also asked leave of Castro, when 
Spring should open, to extend his explorations southward as far as the Colo- 
rado River. Hence the surprise of Castro when Frémont, in March or 
April, appeared with his whole force of about 60 men, well armed, in the 
Salinas Valley Castro had not understood the permission to mean coming 


with armed forces into the settlement, 


and he confronted Frémont with such 
military force as he had, perhaps two or three hundred men, before which 
Frémont retreated, and barricaded himself on the Gavilan Mountain After 
remaining several days, Castro in the meantime making no attack, but re- 
maining plainly in sight, and evidently increasing his forces, Frémont beat a 
hasty retreat in the nicht, and got into the San Joaquin Valley, and thence 
in great haste to and by Sutter’s Fort, up the Sacramento Valley along the 
way to Oregon. 

After he had been gone about three weeks a bearer of dispatches to Fré- 
mont came from Washington through Mexico, and via the Sandwich Islands 
to Monterey in California, thence to the Bay of San Francis and the Sac- 
ramento river, enquiring as to Fremont’s whereabouts. This bearer of dis- 
patches was Lieut. A. A. Gillespie, of the United States Marine service He 
had committed the dispatches to memory, and destroyed them before entering 
Mexico, and re-wrote them on the way to the Sandwich Islands, that being 
the nearest pra ible route, at the time, to reach the coast of California. 

T was the first man met by Gillespie. When I ascended the Sacramento 
river his first inquiry was for Frémont. No one knew the purpose of his 
visit. Sutter furnished him with means to overtake Frémont, which he did 
at Klamath Lake, in the Modoc country, and Frémont immediately returned 
to the Sacramento valley. Of course he had not yet forgotten the circum- 
im in the Salinas Valley, and caused 


stv retreat toward Oregon 
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stance of Castro’s havit 
him to change all his plans and beat a ! 

Frémont reached Butte Mountains, now in Sutter county, and encamped. 
Hunters and setlers in the vall \ immediat ly a] \cl-ed t his camp to see what 





was up. It so happened at the time that a hand of horses, belonging, in part, 
to the Mexican forces, had been collected on the north of the Bay of San 
Francisco, and, in charge of Lieut. Arce, of the Mexican service, was on the 
way to Castro, going from Sonoma by way of Sacramento to the Santa 
Clara Valley Here was an opportunity for Frémont to have revenge on 
Castro. He sent and seized these horses, which was an act of war and pre- 


cinitated at once hostilities upon oast. Frémont, it is presumed, did 
this upon t his dispatches, the purport of which, so far as we 


hle to learn. was that wor was imminent between the United 


i 
he streneth of 


have bee 


States and Mexico Refore Frémont knew this. however, his first act had 
actually precipitated tl} wor. which he was obliced to follow up by sending 
and canturin Sonoma. and. takin the leading men, viz: General Vallejo, 
Taenh P. Leese. and Victor Prudon. prisoners, and bringine them to Sacra- 


ento and Sutter's Fort, and raiding generally all the settlers on the north 

f the Bay of San Francisco, with ll the forces at his command. It was 

than a month after the first blow was struck before Frémont, or any 

one on the coast, actually knew that war existed between the United States 
and Mexico. 

Commodore Sloat had heard at Mazatlan, through Mexican sources, that 

war existed, and presuming it to be so, he sailed to Monterey and raised the 
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American flag. ‘The British man-of-war, Collingwood, touched at Monterey 
just after the American flag had been raised, and her commander said, if he 
had reached Monterey first, he should have raised the British flag. 

While Frémont and all his men were scouring the country on the Sonoma 
side of the Bay, I went to Sonoma with Lieutenant Bartlett, of the United 
States Navy, who came to Sutter’s Fort to learn what Frémont meant by the 
war which he was carrying on, and there met Frémont soon after he was 
returning to San Rafael. It also is a matter of history that Commodore 
Sloat simultaneously, with his artillery at Monterey, heard what Frémont had 
done on the north of San Francisco Bay, and was influenced in his action 
by supposing that Frémont had later advices from Washington than himself. 
As it happened, and in due time was known to all, war in Mexico had al- 
ready been declared. 

Previously, however, to the coming of the intelligence, and while I was 
still at Sonoma, the war which Frémont waged was, as Frémont well knew, 
premature and without authority, but as it had been begun, to carry it on 
was a necessity, and to find an excuse for it was an obligation. Hence, we 
were all called together by Frémont at Sonoma, on the 4th or 5th of July, 
1846, to consider what, under the circumstances, was to be done. We all 
felt that we could not go back. Frémont was willing to help all he could, 
provided it could be done under the pretext of defending American resi- 
dents here in California against pretended threats of expulsion by the Mexi- 
can authorities. A committee was appointed to report a plan to a meeting 
at a later hour on the same day. That committee consisted of Wm. B. Ide, 
who had been assigned to be the leader, before Frémont’s arrival at Sonoma, 
of the forces which took and held Sonoma. Mr. Ide was enthusiastic for 
proclaiming the country independent of Mexico, and every day he put some- 
thing on paper and posted it on the flag-staff at Sonoma, which papers were 
known at the time as Ide’s proclamations. 

While waiting for Frémont to come, a man by the name of Wm. Todd 
thought it necessary, whether in earnest or not I do not know, to raise a 
banner, so he painted upon a piece of cotton cloth, with red paint, the repre- 
sentation of a grizzly bear, and raised it to the top of the Mexican flag-staff. 
The Mexicans, when they looked at it, called it “coche,” that is to say “pig,” 
supposing the figure to be meant for a pig; and that famous, and now well- 
known, bear flag was one of the incidents coonnected with the movement 
now, but not then, known as the Bear Flag Movement. 

I said a committee was appointed, and that Ide was one; P. B. Reading 
was another, and I was the third member. We met, consulted and disagreed 
as to what was to be done. Ide wanted all his long proclamations made a 
part of the report. Reading wanted something less, and finally we three 
agreed to report separately, and asked Lieutenant Gillespie to select without 
knowing whose the reports were. He selected my report, which was unani- 
mously adopted, and signed by Frémont, Gillespie, all of Frémont’s men (the 
exploring party), and also Americans and others at Sonoma, who were will- 
ing to join in gaining and maintaining the independence of California. Fré- 
mont, with all his forces, started next day for Sacramento, and a few days 
later was on his way to Monterey to meet Commodore Sloat, and co-operate 
with the naval forces at that point. At noon, on the day after he left Sacra- 
mento, some men who had joined us, and who were not present at Sonoma, 
here signed the plan of organization adopted at Sonoma. This was the last 
time I saw that paper. 

As soon as we reached Monterey and knew for a certainty that Commo- 
lore Stockton was to command the naval forces on the Coast, and that war 
between Mexico and the United States was a certainty, there was no further 
need of pretending to make war in defense of the American settlers. The 
organization of a battalion of mounted riflemen, under Frémont, was begun, 
and immediate steps were taken to hold California in the name of the United 
States. 

The remainder of this difficulty is a matter of common history, and I took 
little further part in it. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ]} 

Some of Gen. Bidwell’s opinions concerning Gen. Frémont seem to Out 
WEsT not justified by the records. But since they are the frank expression 
of an honest man who took part in the event, they are given place in these 
pages.—Ep. 
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6» Se-quo-ya, “ the American Cadmus” (born 1771; 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever in- 
vented a written language. The League takes its 
title from this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science 
has named (‘‘Sequoias’’) the hugest treesin the world, 
the giant Redwoods of California. 
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HE Los Angeles Council of the Sequoya League so aus- 
piciously launched in May, is growing apace. Public sen- 
timent is with the work it is to do: and good citizens seem 

glad to back it substantially. This Council ought to have a thou- 
sand members before New Years: 
reforms that will be worth while. It takes numbers to carry 
Indian Bureau—now hon- 


if it secures them, it can secure 


weight with any government. The 
estly administered—needs public interest and public assistance 
in its work, quite as badly as the Indians need these things to 
be given. Washington is Far, Busy and—Eastern. It needs 
light from the West. And while the Bureau is human enough to 
detest imbecile meddlers, it does welcome the honest, competent 
and practical assistance of good citizens. There is a truly appall- 
ing amount of reform needed in the condition of the Indian reser- 


vations of Southern California. When public opinion—organ- 


ized, informed and emphatic—demands these reforms, they will 
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be made. The Department has no Yellow-berry Bush to pick 
appropriations from. Its moneys come from Congress; and Con- 
gress doesn’t vote money for justice or humanity or the will of 
God—but only for the sufficiently audible roar of a sufficient num- 
ber of voters. Public sentiment in California has already saved 
the Warner’s Ranch Indians from being turned out upon the 
desert ; the same public opinion can now secure decent lands for 
the 2,000 other Mission Indians who are today worse off than 
those of Warner’s Ranch ever were. And this Council of the 
Sequoya League is here to organize that public sentiment. 

The League’s late pamphlet will be sent on application. Mem- 
bership dues are $2 per year; life-membership is $50. All con- 
tributions are acknowledged in this magazine. 


For a good many years the Indians of the Volcan reservation 
(officially known as Santa Ysabel No. 1), have been subjected to 
a little more than the usual government neglect. Their reserva- 
tion of 29,000 acres—which, of course, to the map-made minds of 
Washington is enough for any Californian community—has less 
than 100 acres arable. There is no jest in the remark I have 
often made, that if I could carry this reservation and its people 
East, not a man of the Indian Department would remain in office 
one week—unless some underling too stupid to be sensitive. The 
decent people who are in the majority of the United States, after 
one look at those real conditions, would give their verdict upon 
Washington methods in a tone there would be no mistaking. 
An incidental humor of the case—for there is humor in such a 
tragedy; the humor of official idiocy—is that more than two 
years ago an official commission of this government procured 
the money to relieve this distress, and made adequate recom- 
mendations for the application of said money. To any one who 
has followed the history of Indian affairs for any week in the last 
100 years, it is probably needless to say that these conditions re- 
main today as they were two years ago; as they were twenty 
years ago; as they have been ever since the United States took 
charge of these unhappy people, who were reasonably well off 
under Mexican rule—bad as that was in California. 

Entirely aside from the disgraceful character of the entire 
reservation for many years, the government has for years per- 
mitted a scrub squatter to hold a location in the midst of the 
Indian lands; to run his cognate hogs over their little corn- 
patches, to bully and brow-beat and rob them. This man (named 
Paine), and his son-in-law, (one Morietti), have been as much a 
curse to the Indians of Santa Ysabel, No. 1, as they are a libel oa 
manhood. For years enough to have reformed the whole Indian 
Service, the Department has been aware of this cumulative out- 
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rage. Report after report has been forwarded. In the fullness of 
time—for it doesn’t hurt a hundred Indians to suffer, so long as 
the Department clerk can cash his pay checks—the onomatopoeic 
invader is arrived at. On top of years of urgency, by Dr. L. C. 
Wright (the former agent of all the Southern California Indians,) 
Mr. Shell, the new, hard-headed and clear-sighted agent, 
who has been set in charge of the southern Mission reservations, 
has succeeded in procuring action. Last month the money was 
forthcoming to pay the thief for quitting his plunder. At this 
the program calling 








writing it is supposed that he has vacated 
for his pecuniary eviction about the middle of June. 

We are so Easy that it is difficult for most of us to compre- 
hend what is would be to have an arch-enemy fortified in the 
middle of our living-room ; but we can remotely guess. This has 
been for years the case of the Volcan Indians. The excision of 
this individual Paine is accomplished, thank God. If by any 
similar surgery the Volcan Indians may secure enough tillable 
land to enable them to refrain from starvation, we may be as 
grateful for the passing of the clot from the Department brain 
as for the amputation of the dolorous squatter from the cen- 
tre of Santa Ysabel Number One. 

Just in passing, it may be well to recall that these Indians a 
generation ago occupied the whole of the valley which was offered 
to the Warner’s Ranch Commission, by the owners, for $50,000; 
that the Indians never passed title to these lands; and that the 
Gentle American not only chased them out of the fertile valley 
(still dotted with the ruins of their old homes, and church, and 
grave-yard), but has by progressive surveys crowded them several 
times further up the impossible mountain, which is now a perfect 
token of the American Government's justice to its wards. 
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N the 17th of September of this year the centennial of the Mission 


of Santa Ynez will be celebrated. This fine old edifice is rapidly 

crumbling—as are nearly all the old Missions of California. This is 
a disgrace to the intelligence and public spirit of the State which allows its 
noblest monuments to perish of neglect. Santa Ynez is outside the ge 
graphic scope of the Landmarks Club, and is properly within the area of the 
new organization in the North. But its preservation concerns all Califor 
nia. rhe rector is making a strenuous effort to repair these venerable 
buildings in time for the celebration of its completed century. This is a 


cause to which any American may properly contribute. Contributions may be 
sent to Rev. Thomas F. King, Santa Ynez, Cal. 
he house-wife who has not as yet added to her economics the Land- 
marks Club’s Cook Book does not know what she is missing. This unique 
volume has passed successfully the test of the severest domestic critics It 
is the most distinctively Californian cook book ever issued, and one of the 
best cook books of any kind. Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.60 
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War used to be some fun. There was not only the 


THE DEADEST 
excitement of getting hurt vourself, but the sincere grati- OF THE ‘432 
DEAD. 


fication of personally hurting the other fellow. It has 
been degenerating, indeed, even since the invention of gun-pow- 
der—for an ambushed assassin can pull the trigger as handily 
as any cavalier; wherefore men fight not as they fought in the 
brave days of old. 

It hurts to be hurt, but it hurts a little worse not to Have 
Company. Certainly, there are still gorgeous fighters; but their 
day is passing, even if they know it not. For a generation or 





two, the most animated of us may be able to go on killing and 
being killed by Long Distance; we have the habit, and it is slow 
to be broken off. But this sort of disconnected and remote con- 
flict cannot permanently appeal even to the young blood. 

Since the greatest war of modern history—in which human 
men did come to the deadlock; in which they killed and were 
killed, and their eyes were red, even as the earth was——the gentle 
art of war has become so telepathic that Mars himself wouldn't 
know it if he met it on the field. 

Nor is the fighter the only one affected. As the witty “Argo- 
naut” remarks, even the war correspondent is become as antiqu- 
ated as smoky powder. Not forty years ago he was still a real 
thing—when Whitelaw Reid, and Murat Halstead, and Albert 
Richardson and their peers toiled in the van of armies, and wrote 
in the stress of battle, and were national figures. Today the war 
correspondent is a gentleman who has some literary vogue in 
peaceful magazines; who serves to be photographed in ram- 
pageous costumes with an unaccustomed field-glass, a six-shooter 
wrong side out on his anatomy, and proper leggings for the pauc 
ity of his underpinning. He is half-toned in the pages of his 
fortunate purchaser before he goes; he goes and the censor swa! 
lows him; he cables hotel gossip from five hundred miles behind 
the front, and his all-inspiring resemblance never appears again 
in the pages which frontispieced him before he started. 

War always was the thing that Sherman said of it; now that 


our war correspondents have succumbed to its awful mortality, 


it is Sherman plus a Monkey's Cage. 
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sii iia In general it is a relief that the preachers have ceased 
AND HIS from their preachment as to a certain locality “where the 
CAMP-FIRE —_ worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” This is a 
raw world, but perhaps we should be no better for being roasted 
—though that is unquestionably the only method by which a 
good many people could ever secure the verdict of “Well done, 

thou good and faithful servant.” 

But’at about this time of the calendar in California it is in- 
evitable to wish we might prescribe a homeopathic treatment for 
that vast class of persons who seem to be practicing for stokers in 
their ultimate residence—the average civilized “camper.” There 
are many classes of idiots in this sad world; but perhaps none so 
gibbering as the people who don’t know how to play with fire. 

It is one of the bitterest commentaries on what we are pleased 
to term civilization that ninety per cent. of those who can pass 
through a pink tea without flinching, are no more to be trusted 
with a fire outside their iron, tied-down cook-stove than a three- 
year old child with a gross of matches. These fruits of culture, 
who know when to respond in church, and which fork to eat 
fish withal—when by some miracle of adventure they fare forth 
to the mountains, are more dangerous to Nature and to the 
State than a whole asylum of raving maniacs with a train-load of 
dynamite. Enough human nature survives in them so that they 
can light a fire—if they have plenty of matches and the tinder 
is dry—but so much human nature has been civilized out of them 
that they don't know what to do next. 

in summer the mountains of California are a powder magazine. 
Enter fifty thousand fools with their torches. Result: every 
year fifty million dollars worth of injury to the community. The 
only pity is that the mountains burn like our modern high ex- 
plosives. If they were common gun-powder and would blow up 
with the irremedial incompetents that kindled them, it wouldn’t 
be so bad. As it is, the idiots escape, and only a few thousand 
acres of the watershed, upon which the life of California depends, 
is burned and parched and hardened and destroyed for that water 
storage which saves us from being a desert. 

The time will come when we shall patrol all our mountains; 
when the forestry regulations will be enforced; when we shall 
punish the sort of public enemy who now by virtue of professional 
imbecility damages the whole community in a day more than his 
whole life-span of three score years and ten ever benefits it. But 
until the millenium, the people who are fit to be trusted with a 
match out-of-doors should feel not only their individual respon- 
sibility, but their patriotic public duty to look after, admonish, 
and bring to punishment the unretrieved dummies that burn up 
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the only thing their poor wits can ever, on God’s earth, set fire to 

To the human weed, the great Gardener gives a few years of 
watering; He doubtless knows why. To the forest tree of Cali- 
fornia a thousand, two thousand, five thousand vears of God 
Almighty’s care are not too much for God Almighty to give. 
Maybe this is because He knows no better; but maybe it is be- 
cause He knows what is worth while. There are others not so 
wise who believe that these stupendous trees are worth more than 
that sort of pig-weed humanity that kills them off—not by in- 
tention, not for a reason, not even for the aesthetic joy that Nero 
had with a red light for his violin—but simply because t<¥v are 
fools so forgotten of Heaven that they cannot even masts: the 
responsibilities which attach to their little red-headed splinte: of 
pine. 

If the sort of thing goes on much longer, which has gone on fi 
ten years—or ever since California began to be infested with 
lovable people, who were picked too soon—it will be in order for 
California to appoint a commission which shall arrest every 
prospective camper, trice him up, give him a few hundred lashes 
for luck, and then remit him to his journey, with the warning 
“Go and sin no more.” 

God knows if any calamity, or procession of calamities, feel 
can ever jar the serenity of a self-complacent nation. 

What He knows, we shall sometime know: for the pro- 

cession will continue so long as we are complacent. The Chicago 
theatre holocaust, the New York steamer horror—these are 
neither accidents nor incidents, but the logical fruit of the verv 
thing that we rise upon our tiptoes to crow about. Ever since 
Mother Earth began to scratch herself for the ticklesome crawlers 
upon her face that deem themselves her lords, some of them have 
been careless; but carelessness was never in the world’s history 
a tribal trait—nor ever became public until civilization. In the 
races which became civilized first, but which we look down upon, 
the tendency of the individual to unshoulder his responsibility is 
checked by communal opinion and communal law. In the United 
States we make laws against carelessness, but offer a premium 
for their violation. There was never any country in the world 
where so many people were killed, maimed, beggared, orphaned 
by the murderous laziness of those that are paid to take care. 
There was never a country in the world’s history where so many, 
even in proportion, were massacred in times of peace. There 
never has been a nation, tribe or village in which so large a per- 
centage of inoffensive men, women and children were butchered, 
not even for the comparable excuse of a Roman holiday—but 


simply because those whose moral, legal and paid business it is 
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to avert disaster, were too manv kinds of scrub to keep their 
hands from constructive murder. 

At this writing 905 bodies have been recovered of victims of 
the “Gen. Slocum”—mostly women and children—murdered by 
n incompetent captain, a scoundrel of a steamboat inspector— 
and by the average American irresponsibility. It is the most 
appalling disaster, numerically, that has ever befallen in America 
in times of peace. It out-Herod’s even the Iroquois Theater with 
its modest 700 victims. 

We have our proverbial opinion of the person who cannot take 
a hint without a kick; but what of a nation, that, after a million 
hints, suffers in silence a thousand kicks? By what ship-subsidy 
have we imported all the careless theatre managers, steamboat 
managers, railroad managers to the United States? Or may it 
possibly be that someone is to blame for their flourishing here? 

Now, in poor little benighted Mexico they never have verv 
serious railroad accidents. If a train runs over one man, or bumps 
into another train—why., engineer, fireman, conductor, brakeman 
and crew altogether, are clapped into the calaboose. Down in 
Mexico, accidents in which paid mechanics and officials kill peo- 
ple, are not “the will of God.” Somebody is to Blame for them: 
and those who are presumably to blame do not get out of prison 
until they prove that thev were not It in the specific case. If 
the “General Slocum” horror had happened in Mexico—as it 
could not possibly hanpen—it would be unhealthful for steam- 
hoat cantains. harbor commissioners. inspectors. and other offic- 
ials. who procure Sunday School picnics to nav them twenty-five 
cents per head for the privileve of being butchered. It is gratify- 
ine to learn that in the acute civilization of New York several of 
these vulear assassins have been indicted: it would be pleasanter, 
even to a humane person, if those responsible for this incompar- 
able slaughter might fare as thev would in ruder lands. In 
Mexico somebodv would be stood in front of an adobe wall and 
judicially remedied with lead. But perhaps women and children 
and Sunday School nicnics are not entitled to have that protection 


from civilized people which the uncivilized races always give. 


Tt is a hard thine to say of an honest man that “noth- 
ANS ing in his life became him like the leaving of it.” 
GAG ut sometimes it is the only thing to be said, unless 
you are a Polite Liar. 

Colonel Pratt of the Carlisle School is probably as honest a 
man as lives. For more than a generation he has given his life 
(generously, if at a very comfortable salary, indeed) to Indian 
education. For a generation has been Indian Education, As 
She is Spoke in the United States; and his Carlisle School is the 
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very head and front of our offending in this line. An honest man, 
an earnest man, of so powerful a personality that he swayed 
Congresses, and philanthropic associations and whole commu- 
nities, all equally ignorant of the theme—half the street-contracts 
in Hades (at least the Indian quarter of it), have been paved by 
this well-intentioned buffalo. 

Colonel Pratt was a soldier—and to him, after more than thirty 
years’ experience, Indians are still mere raw recruits to be licked 
into the drill. ‘To this day he does not know that they are human; 
that they are fathers and mothers, daughters and sons, and 
brothers ; he doesn’t know that they have the feelings that belong 
to these relationships. His one concept of them is as “standing 
timber” that can be carved into prize pupils—largely consumptive 
pupils, whose heads Colonel Pratt has enriched while he stole 
their lungs. Of the Indian as a human being; as one who lives, 
and loves, and suffers, as do we all, the faintest germ of an idea 
has never entered the head of this upright, masterful man, who 
for more than half of his entire life has made his living trying to 
teach unhumanness to the human beings Chance brought for 
grist to his mill. ‘The salary which Colonel Pratt has received 
every year for thirty-five years, for making 50,000 Indians unhap 
py, would make 100,000 Indians content. 

And now, thank God, this magnificent force is disconnected 
from its chance to wreak hardship. We shall still have border 
rufhans, and soft-boiled philanthropists, and common American 
greed, to scatter devastation among our wards; but the greatest 


) 


oppressor the aborigines of America had anywhere, in any time, 


encountered—he will no longer oppress them. He has been 
ousted from control of the Carlisle School. With him there goes 
out—at least we have a right to hope so—the idea that any human 
being owes nothing to his People but his blood—and that paid-up. 
lt may be hoped now that the new head of Carlisle shall learn 
as much about Indians as the deadly Spaniards had learned 300 
years ago—namely, that the only way to elevate a race is to 
elevate the family, and not to disrupt it. 

lt is not an easy thing to say about a man whose honor has 
never been called in question, of a man whose official life for 
more than half the Scriptural span of man has been given to 
unselfish philanthropy—that while his official life is without 
official stain, his official death is the greatest good fortune that 
ever befell the cause to which he thought he was devoted. God 
absolve Pratt for what he did, and credit him only with what he 


meant to do. 


The first census of the Philippine Islands, conducted under the 


august auspices of Uncle Sam, presents no particular novelty as 
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to the total population, but the (to many) astounding official 
information that less than ten per cent. of the Filipinos are un- 
civilized. There are people, of course, to whom nothing makes 
any difference; but there are also Americans who will wriggle 
a little in their minds at this uncomfortable discovery. These are 
the “savages” that we were to “civilize” (by rabbit hunts, recon- 
centrado camps, and other devices of imperialism). If they 
weren’t savages, how did they come on the other side of the world, 
and with a complexion more brunette than ours? Being sav- 
ages, what else could be the duty of the only nation God ever sat 
up nights to make, except to civilize them willy-nilly? 

And now comes our own inconsistent Government and informs 
us laymen, who have more or less to consider its propaganda of 
civilization, and calmly and statistically informs us that as smail 
a proportion of the Filipinos are savages as is the case with more 
than a few of the States in the Union. 

The death of United States Senator Matt. S. Quay, recalls 
again what a Muss of Mortality we are. Quay was, alas, a typi- 
cal American ; and yet, to the average American, he was as unlike 
ourselves as the most cloven-footed Adversary that mankind has 
ever imagined. To the vast mass of superficially educated citi- 
zens, whose classics are the newspapers, Quay was a dreadful 
figure. They could not understand his mental darkness. ‘To the 
three per cent. of his country men who are as scholarly as he was, 
he was no less a puzzle. Here was a very human man, a staunch 
friend, valued by men immeasurably nobler, a real classical 
scholar, an expert in other literary accomplishments—who still 
did not know enough to be honest. For forty years, or such a 
matter, he has played the American game of politics, according to 
the Devil’s Hoyle—“‘any way, so you win.” After such a career, 
it is a sorry thing, but true, that the best service he ever did his 
country was to die. 

There are a good many things that are recalled by this Sena- 
torial Asterisk; but perhaps the most characteristic is the reflec- 
tion how near the millenium would come if the bosses might be 
as honest as we expect our grocer to be; and if the American 
people might care as much for their minds as do some of the cor- 
ruptest bosses. For it takes, to run a republic, not only Honesty 
but Brains. 


There are few who can play on “the harp of a thousand strings” 
of words as does Gerald Stanley Lee. Under his touch the vague 
syllables become an organ. Music and sarcasm are not often con- 
joined ; yet there is no reason why they may not be. And if there 
had been a reason, it would withdraw gracefully before the pres- 
ence of so exquisite a satire as Mr. Lee’s contribution to this num- 
ber, “The Voice of the Machines”. It would be hard to diagraph 
more exactly the mania of the day. 


Cuas. F. LuMMISs. 
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It is reasonably certain that no nominee for 





Sere the Presidency has had less need of a “campaign 
. biography” to inform the people as to what 
manner of man he really was, than has Theodore Roosevelt It is quite 
as true—and for much the same reasons—that no candidate has ever offered 
to the biographer more tempting, picturesque and varied material with which 
to work. For Mr. Roosevelt’s activities, almost from the day he left the uni- 
versity, have been of the kind to catch and hold the public eye—not by reason 
of any ostentatious or spectacular display, but because he has been steadily 
and vigorously engaged upon the public service. It has chanced—or rather, 
he being what he is, it was inevitable—that the Public Service should mean for 
him one long fight for civic righteousness. From the time when, twenty- 
two years ago, the youngest member of the New York Legislature literally 
compelled that body, against its own wishes and in spite of the utmost efforts 
of his own party leaders, to investigate a judge whom he believed to be cor- 
rupt, right down to now, when at last a President of the United States grips 
Trust and Labor Union with impartial hand, he has commonly been on the 
“unpopular” side—with the politicians. Just as commonly has his side proved 
to be the really popular one, when the people who are not politicians had 
learned what he was fighting for. All these years he has fought in the open, 
at close quarters and with whatever adversary offered himself—the more 
powerful the better. All these years he has spoken his thought in such di 
rect unequivocal fashion that it could not be misunderstood—and has then 
ected according to his speech. The result is that the Nation as a whole 
knows him infinitely better than most cities know their candidates for Mayor 

Neither of the books which give occasion for these remarks—Theodore 
Roosevelt the Citizen, by Jacob A. Riis (The Outlook Co., N. Y.: $2 net), 
and The Man Roosevelt, by Francis E. Leupp (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y 
$1.25 net—can fairly be called a campaign biography; though their appear 
ance is timely for that purpose and neither author blinks the issue of the ap 
proaching contest. Indeed, neither book attempts to be a full and orderly 
biography; rather, each man has set down such facts within his personal 
knowledge concerning his long-time friend and associate as shall give an 
adequate picture of the man he knows and honors 

Naturally the books differ widely, according to the temperament, habit 
of thought and point of view of their authors. Mr. Riis, whose enthusiasm 
has made possible his splendid service to his adopted home, is frankly a hero 
worshipper, and is proud of it. He very early declares himself to be speak 
ing of Mr. Roosevelt “largely to the voung whose splendid knight he is, him 
self yet a young man, filled with the high courage and brave ideals that make 
youth the golden age of the great deeds forever.” And this note is maintained 
throughout the volume. There will be—there have appeared already—some 
to curl a contemptuous lip at this “most useful citizen of New York,” who, 
having found his ideal of manhood, dares proclaim it. He can well afford 
to let them sneer: he, with his ideals and his enthusiasm, has the better part 

Mr. Leupp, on the other hand, after his thirty years connection, editorially 
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and as correspondent, with the most judiciously critical newspaper in the 
His criticism is always 


country, could adopt no other note than the critical. 
He devotes considerable 


friendly, almost invariably warmly approving. 
space to explaining occurences which have been misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented, and, in so doing, tells some interesting facts which have not been public 
. Riis often reminds one of a bard chanting the praises 
of an honored chieftain, Mr. Leupp resembles more the observant recorder, 
setting down the facts in such fashion as to favor the friendliest interpretation. 
The pictures resulting from these different modes of treatment are in all essen- 
resolute, fearless man, keen- 


property before. If Mr 


ials identical. Each shows a clean, strong, 
visioned for the right and regardless of personal advantage when the right is 
at stake. And that is just the truth about Theodore Roosevelt. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that either of these books—or, by preference, 
both of them—will pay handsome dividends on the time invested in reading 
them. 

It is almost impossible to treat The Napoleon of Notting Hill 


WISDOM 
IN seriously—quite impossible to dismiss it as a mere fantastic skit. 
MOTLEY . : . 7 . pe 
Perhaps it may be best described as a social satire (using “social” 
in the larger sense), in which Gilbert Chesterton, essayist, critic, and lover 
of paradoxes, takes the uttermost advantage of the privileges of the Licensed 
Jester. Yet beneath all its topsy-turvydom, there appears to be a sober and 
definite meaning. At the end of the book, indeed, the grotesque gamboling 
fades into the background, to give place to such philosophizing as this: 

Men are rejoicing from age to age in something fresher than 
progress—in the fact that with every baby a new sun and new 
moon are made. If our ancient humanity were a single man, it 
might perhaps be that he would break down under the memory 
of so many loyalties, under the burden of so many diverse hero- 
isms, under the load and terror of all the goodness of men. But 
it has pleased God so to isolate the individual soul that it can 
only learn of all other souls by hearsay, and to each one good- 
ness and happiness come with the youth and violence of light- 
ning, as momentary and as pure. And the doom of failure that 
lies on all human systems does not in real fact affect them any 
more than the worms of the inevitable grave affect a child’s 
children’s game in a meadow. 

This is not a book upon which dull or matter-of-fact minds may adventure 
with any prospect of extracting joy. But the alert and curious will find in 
it material for stimulating mental gymnastics. John Lane, New York. $1.50. 

“OUT OF In The Crossing, Winston Churchill has made a serious and care- 


THE MOUTHS ful attempt to depict “the beginnings of that great movement across 
oo the mountains which swept resistless over the Continent until at 
last it saw the Pacific itself.” For a swift summary of the action, I cannot 

improve on the author’s own, in the “Afterword :” 


The lonely mountain cabin; the seigniorial life of the tide- 
water; the foothills and mountains which the Scotch-Irish have 
marked for their own to this day; the Wilderness Trail; the 
wonderland of Kentucky, and the cruel fighting there against 
the most relentless of foes; George Rogers Clark and his 
momentous campaign which gave to the Republic Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois; the transition period—the coming of the settler after 


the pioneer; Louisiana, St. Louis and New Orleans—to cover 


this ground, to picture the passions and politics of the time, to 
bring the counter influence of the French Revolution as near as 
possible to reality. 
This note being already mainly quoted, it may well enough end with a 
memorandum which I find in the handwriting of my Junior Volunteer Assist- 
ant. So far as it goes, this 14-year-old opinion is entirely competent. “A 
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strong story of the Revolutionary times. It is told in an easy way, and holds 
your attention to the end.” The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Each new book by Lafcadio Hearn brings a fresh delight to the some 
elect circle of his admirers. Kwaidan, his latest, consists mainly of JAPANESE 
; NDS 
weird tales taken from old Japanese books and transformed by the LaeEeS 
alchemy of Mr. Hearn’s genius from mere grotesque legends into some- 
thing universal. The secret of this author’s power and charm could 
hardly be better stated in a single sentence than in the following, taken from 
an essay by Paul Elmore More in the Atlantic, and quoted in the preface to 
this volume: 
To the religious instinct of India—Buddhism in particular— 
which history has engrafted on the aesthetic sense of Japan, Mr. 
Hearn brings the interpreting sense of occidental science; and 
these three traditions are fused by the peculiar sympathies of his 
mind into one rich and novel compound—a compound so rare 
as to have introduced into literature a psychological sensation 
unknown before. 
Japan and the Japanese are in everybody’s mouth these days. To any 
who really wish to understand, so far as may be, the real heart of the Island 
Nation, no better advice can be given than to read all of Mr. Hearn’s books. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 


For their combination of sustained power, artistic finish, sincere LEARNING 
and earnest purpose, and vital interpretation of life and character, LIFE S 


the novels of Maarten Maartens are to be counted among the very Lensens 

best of contemporary fiction. I should not like to name Dorothea, just pub- 

lished, as the best of his work up to this time, without re-reading God's Fool, 

My Lady Nobody, and one or two others. But it is good enough It is the 

story of a pure girl, forced into close contact with phases of life of which she 

had before known only vaguely, and of her awakening from unforgiving inno- 

cence to “a wider womanhood of longing and yearning, a tenderness of pity 

and pardon, the consciousness that love has many forms and that human 

hearts are weak.” D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

On the night of their first meeting, the young laird of Stair knew 

that for him there was “but one woman in the world, Marian WORTH 

KNOWING 


Ingarrach, an Irish Gipsy-girl, with a beauty beyond the natural, 
and a yoice of music like the sounding of an old harp.” That same night he 
told her so. 
“Ah,” she said at length, “you are the one who is worth all 
that a woman has to give, and the blood of all the lawless folk 
of which I come speaks for you, Jock Stair! For ye woo as a 
man should woo; and I’m won as a woman should be won, 
because she has no will left to choose.” 
And she turned her face towards mine 
“I’m just yours for the asking, Jock.’ 

From this union, at the cost of her mother’s life, comes the daughter whose 
story Elinor Macartney Lane has told in Nancy Stair. It is a delightful novel, 
and Nancy is a rarely vivid and fascinating personality. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

Substitute for the cigar-divan of Theophilus Godall (known in palmier 
days as Prince Florizel of Bohemia), in Rupert Street, Soho, “Coffee John’s 
place” on Clay Street, San Francisco; for the three young gentlemen who 
set out from the divan in search of adventure, three choice selections from 
such scum of the earth as is tossed up on the “Barbary Coast’; and for the 


hundred pounds with which Stevenson equipped each of his fortune-hunters, 
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a ten-cent “stake” apiece from Coffee John. There you have the opening 
situation of The Picaroons, which frankly declares itself for a romance of 
roguery. Naturally the subsequent proceedings of the two sets of adven- 
turers differed widely. Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin have worked out 
their “San Francisco Night’s Entertainment” with enthusiasm and ingenuity, 
and have hit the mark at which they aimed. McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


The Fieldbook of Wild Birds and Their Music, just completed by F. 
Schuylér Mathews, is one of the meatiest of “nature books.” It is offered 
as “a description of the character and music of birds, intended to assist in 
the identification of species common in the Eastern United States,” and it 
would be thoroughly serviceable for that purpose. The verbal descriptions 
are good, and the illustrations—reproductions of water-color and pen-and-ink 
studies—are exceptionally fine. But far the greater interest and value of 
the book rests in its full transcription of bird-songs into musical notation, 
which has not been attempted before, I believe, on any such scale. Every 
bird-lover, and most musicians, will want it. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $2 net, in cloth; $2.50 net, in full flexible 
leather; postage, 15 cents. 


By the Good Sainte Anne is avowedly a “summer novel,” and will serve its 
purpose of light entertainment as well as another. A peculiarly British 
tourist falls at the feet of a sprightly American girl in Quebec, with a 
sprained ankle and a badly bumped head. In giving him the necessary assist- 
ance, “her quick eye caught the fact that few of her friends at home could 
match the quality of the stocking within. Then her glance roved to his 
necktie, and she smiled approvingly to herself.” This was a good beginning, 
and the ending was satisfactory. Anna Chapin Ray is the author. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


The young, beautiful, wealthy, and most American widow whom Anne 
Warner selects as heroine for A Woman’s Will goes abroad for a summer 
absolutely determined that there shall be no second husband for her. Early 
in the trip she meets a tall, very dark gentleman, with melancholy eyes and 
a chin which she, chancing to “be a connoisseur in chins, looked upon with 
deep approval.” He is German, entitled to the “von,” a great musician, and 
a prompt, persistent and passionate wooer. How the lady is persuaded to 
change her mind is told with more than the usual cleverness. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Judged as a novel, Andy Adams’s A Texas Matchmaker would have to be 
rated as of no particular consequence; but as a record of life on “the range,” 
in the days when cattle-kings held their sway, it is exceedingly interesting 
and of permanent value. All the backbone of the book is evidently drawn 
from the author’s own experience during the years when he was earning his 
living as a cowboy, with small thought of publishers and their ways, and no 
idea that he was gathering material which would give him a literary repu- 
tation. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. 
$1.50. 


The documents included in Vol. XIV of The Philippine Islands cover the 
period from 1605 to 160y, and are of exceptional variety and interest. Among 
them is a decree of Philip ITI, dated 1606, instructing that a port be estab- 
lished in the Bay of Monterey, discovered by Sebastian Vizcaino some three 
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years before. This was to serve as a calling-place for vessels sailing from 
the Philippines to Mexico. ‘Iwo years later this decree was suspended on 
account of the supposedly greater advantages of two imaginary islands, named 
Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. $4 net. 


The third volume of Early Western Travels contains André Michaux’s 
Journal of his Travels into Kentucky, 1793-6, and the Travels to the West 
of the Alleghany Mountains of his son, Francois André Michaux, 1801-3. 
Botany was the subject of the first interest to both these travelers, but they 
were shrewdly observant on other matters. The volume concludes with a 
reprint of the Journal of a Tour Northwest of Allegheny Mountains, 1803, 
by Thaddeus Mason Harris, a member of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. $4 net. 


Frank B. Sanborn, the last surviving member of that glorious “Concord 
group” which included Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, A. Bronson Alcott and Louisa Alcott, contributes to the “American 
Commonwealth Series’ New Hampshire. My acquaintance with the field 
covered is so slight as to give me no basis for judging the accuracy of this 
work except its own flavor. This marks it for the careful and scholarly work 
of a genuine student of history. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & 
Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.10 net. 


To the “Historic Lives Series” is now added a biography of James Ogle- 
thorpe, founder and first Governor of Georgia. Georgia is that one of the 
Original Thirteen which had its origin most nearly in unmixed philanthropy, 
and Oglethorpe’s name deserves higher honor than many others which are 
writ larger in the records. The author, Harriet C. Cooper, has dedicated 
the book to “the Children of Georgia,” but elders of the rest of the States 
will find it profitable reading. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1 net; post- 
age, 10 cents. 


Nature’s Comedian, by W. E. Norris, is the story of a successful actor- 
manager, who, at the instigation of a wealthy and ambitious young woman 
of position, abandons his career to stand for Parliament. Just beaten in 
the contest, he returns to the stage and, by aid of a play written by his 
clerical brother, is soon more prosperous than ever, until his career ends, 
literally, in a blaze of glory. The book is designed for, and will entertain, 
the habitual novel-reader. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The Hayfield Mower and Scythe of Progress describes itself as “supposed 
to be selections from . . . a genuine country newspaper, edited with 
aggressive horse-sense and the homely fearlessness of one who naked-eyedly 
sees things in their unclothed reality and speaks with the strenuous tongue 
of untrammeled conviction.” It contains a good many true things smartly 
said, and is about as useful for a mental diet as a pack of firecrackers would 
be to cook by. P. O. Box 1765, Boston. $1.25 net. 


The Merry Anne (according to Samuel Merwin’s tale bearing that title) 
was the one lumber schooner on Lake Michigan that always appeared freshly 
painted. How the cheerful sky-blue boat became involved in “Whiskey 
Jim’s” illegal traffic; how her captain fell under the suspicion of the revenue 
officials; the chase after the real law-breakers, and the satisfactory unraveling 
of the troubles furnish material for a brisk and entertaining story. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 
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Aladdin & Co. is an excellent addition to the growing list of novels whose 
interest centres mainly on “business.” ‘The business in this case is the “boom- 
ing” of a Western city according to plans deliberately formed beforehand. 
The boom is successful even beyond the dreams of its projectors, and the 
final crash is disastrous in proportion. The story is very lifelike—indeed, at 
many points it may be compared to a composite photograph. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


Clifton Johnson’s Old Jime Schools and Schoolbooks is thoroughly inter- 
esting and amusing. The illustrations—more than 250—are mostly repro- 
ductions from old schoulbooks, and would be sufficiently mirth-provoking 
even without the accompanying quotations; together they are irresistible. 
Che book is of definite historical value, in addition to being entertaining. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00 net. 


The Book of School and College Sports, by Ralph Henry Barbour, treats, 
fully and expertly, football, baseball, field and track athletics, lacrosse, ice 
hockey, and lawn tennis. Rules, records, hints and suggestions, diagrams, 
and good illustrations form a book of interest and value to those for whom 
it is intended. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.75 net; postage, 15 cents. 


The Court of Sacharissa is conscientiously humorous from the first para 
graph to the last. Evidently its authors—Hugh Sheringham and Nevill 
Meakin—have spent much pains upon it, and it is perhaps unkind to wonder 
whether it is really twice as funny by reason of the division of labor, or only 
half as funny. ‘The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Were it not verified by the historic record, the story of the “Children’s 
Crusade” would be as incredible as the legend of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Mrs. Sheppard Stevens has chosen this unique result of fanaticism as the 
basis for her romance, The Sign of Triumph. The tale is both interesting and 
instructive. L. C. Holt & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Little Mitchell is the story of a baby squirrel, his travels from his moun- 
tain home in North Carolina to Boston, and his curious doings there. It is 
intended for the children, and will interest any of them in whose way it 
falls. Bruce Horsfall adds a good deal to the book with his illustrations. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Gertrude Atherton’s The Conqueror, Egerton Castle’s The Pride of Jennico, 
and Winston Churchill’s The Crisis are recent additions to the “Paper Novel 
Series.” The Macmillan Co., New York. 25 cents each. 


Seven pleasant and informed tales of college life make up Wellesley Stories, 
by Grace Louise Cook. E. H. Bacon & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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HOLLYWOOD, THE CITY OF HOMES. 


HEN Frémont raised the Bear Flag at Monterey 
his southern campaign was anticipated by the 
few Mexican soldiers who had their head- 
quarters in Los Angeles lhe pueblo then 

was merely a few adobe huts clustered about 

the Old Mission and the Plaza Chere 





was one cut through the Santa Monica 
mountains through which they expected the 
intrepid American—Cahuenga Pass Chere is 
1 tradition that a battle was fought in the plot 





of foothill land just south of the pass and 


witl 


1 
ll 


a few years men’s bones and ancient 
weapons have been dug up from the cafons which penetrate the hills 
from this historic spot, on which now is located Hollywood, the city 
of beautiful homes At any rate, the place of the Mexican surrender has 
been identified just across the mountains in the San Fernan 


Che foothill country was counted almost worthless 





here, and later much of it was devoted to sheep raising, while grain was 


cultivated a little lower in the Cahuenga valley 


Spanish land grants embraced a portion of the region in the old La Brae 








4 ( » ic 
Rancho and the Lick tract, but when the United States obtained the title 
to California, much that is now Hollywood became government land. In 
1870 it was partly cleared, c few tarms were loc ted, ind shal w wells were 
made for domestic purposes, but the subterranean water-flow was 
guessed at his was the first forecast of the value of the land, althoug 
no one thought of irrigating it 
The region is now known in Southern Califor nd t tourists as 
bea Ful littl tv in a matchiess ¢ nate, w re W t S Ss Ww Wiped 
out nd summe ‘ Ss swep W breezes S 
reputation 1s assured among the well intormed he broad pi 1 of one oft 
the most be orts in Southern Californ Was 1 d witl 
group of soci \ gathered about \ g Ww 1 whose cheek 
bore the insignia of the outdoor g \ e her dress F ks 
the ultra-fashionabk 
She was investigating Los Angeles county real estate Spread betore A 
were pamphlets galore, any one of which could have been selecte s vork 
of art for its beautiful illustrations, and each one of them had in turn en 
tranced her as she read the glowing descriptions 
She had been surprised, the girls declared, when they caug ¢ 
studious attention the ring baits tor tl uiver, Vet was ‘ 
of the question to prove that she had not planned the whol tfair, else why, 
oh why, should she have chosen the front piazza upon w ndulge het 
fancy lhe bevy surrounded her promptly and after their xclamations, 
she ren rked STTTDp LN 
1 am king imto some of the suburban towns of be tit homes Or 
course none ot you have the least idea why 
“Oh, no!” exc ned the chorus, with varied intlections 
“And realiy, Um thinking of Hollywood as my future residence 
“Its close to the Country Club,” said one git 
“You can e the Ocean trom there,” remarked second 
Ihis article and the illustrations have been furnished to O West by ‘ 


Hollywood Board of Trade he photographs at h “a ‘a f R 


Walker 
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“The most beautiful flowers in the world—” 

“The roads are lovely for automobiling—” 

“Girls, | confess I go there just to eat. The trip gives me an appetite 
and there is such a lovely hotel.” 

“T have a friend there, a member of the Ebell Club.” 

“Why, it’s just a little way from Los Angeles. There’s the loveliest wo- 
man of my acquaintance who says she is going to take her children there to 
rear them as soon as the new High School is completed—away from the 
polluting influences of a city, and all that, vou know.” 

hey all knew one girl, since married to an easterner, who made a fad 
of descriptive bits in her conversation. She said she could never say any- 
thing ringing enough of Hollywood. 

Entering the city five miles northwest of Los Angeles, the velvety softness 
of the air is immediately evident to the senses, the whole place is filled with 
the perfume of flowers which grow here so luxuriantly that the artist Paul 














LOOKING NORTH ON WILCOX AVENUE. 


de Longpré, the famous painter of flowers, has cast his lot—and a beautiful 
mission home—among the favorite haunts of his famous subjects. 

The town rests upon the breast of the Santa Monica mountains, rising 
from the Cahuenga valley, and the beautiful homes set against the hills on 
the north afford a clear view of the breakers at Playa del Rey, just fifteen 
miles away. ‘They rise, a white line on the horizon, seen across lemon 
groves and fragrant strawberry beds—across fields of grain intercepted by 
the tall fingers of the Eucalyptus trees which the ranchers in this expanse 
have set to mark and shade their homes and roadways. 

Yet it is hardly possible that the residents spend a great deal of time gaz 
ing from their spacious verandas toward the ocean. There is a car service 
that takes them to the beach in forty minutes, and these homes themselves 
are most engrossing in their loveliness. But it was the view—the ocean—the 
flowers—that the girl used to work into her little elocutionary efforts, and 
she was so enthusiastic about Hollywood that her sentences seemed abso- 
lutely spontaneous. She visited there frequently and became enrolled with 
the Monday Afternoon Card Club, which she declared was the most select 
circle she had ever entered 












































HoLLywoop Homes. i 
1. B. F. Small. 2. Paul de Longpré. 3. E.C. Hampton. 4. Mrs. Annah E. Lander. 5. E. F. Bogardus. 
6. Cahuenga Pass from the Grounds’ of Mrs. Philo J. Beveridge, showing Mt. Whittier and Mt. Weid. 
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[he delight of her hostess was the garden. She was an amateur gardener 
of considerabie skill, and enjoyed raising vegetables as much as_ flowers. 
Gardening was better exercise than gold, she explained to her friends, and 
advanced her education so much more. Sweet peas also were her fad, and 
following the exampie of some of her neighbors who had wonderful yards 
of roses, sue sold the blossoms in Los Angeles at a fair price. But this 
story has nothing to do with the bride, nor with her friends. It is to be all 
of Hollywood. 

“Hollywood” and “Homes” t:av> an alliterative effect that is quite in keep 


ing with their association it is sentially a city of homes, for many of 
the residents have thir busi uu ests in Los Angeles—unless they are 
in real estate lhis is a profitable pursuit just at present, and likely to be 
for some time to come. When the town was first laid out in 1887, the fancy 
of the founder was for drives and boulevards. He planted the peppers, 
with their graceful foliage and brilliant berries. His successors in civic 


love have been as great philanthropists, and have added to the roadways 











SANANAS ON LAUGHLIN HILL. 


rows and rows of acacias, grevillas, and the Australian tlame-tree, as we 
as many miles more of the graceful pepper. Expensive palms are not spared 
to ornament the city’s public places, and some of the earliest work has been 
to build drives to the naturally beautiful and historical points of interest in 


Hollywood and _ vicinity 


Nowhere has there been niggard expenditure There is not a_ shabby 
home in the town Notably beautiful are the homes in the old Mission 
style, which are found here in pertection, How did the Padres strike 
things just right to blend their buildings with the clear air and distant hori 


zon, the dim hills and clustering flowers? There seems never an angle 


too sharp, nor a curve too pronounced to be perfectly beautiful. Their ma 
terials and resources must have been limited, yet their buildings were a 
rand achievement, which California has adopted as her own distinctive 
type, and which show up most beautifully in Hollywood hen there are 


homes in the English style, to which the vines cling affectionately and ty 


pically, and clear-cut American homes with the broad piazzas blended taste 
, 





fully with the architectural style Some homes have the pillars reaching 









































1. Mrs. Caroline Lamb. 2. Geo, H. Barnes % Fred S. Bynon, Prospect Ave 4. David Ammanu 
LB. Brokaw ®% J.C. W. Wright. 7. H. Goodw 











1, R P. McJohnston 2. Mrs. J. M. Erdman. 3. L. J. Beynon. 4. A Glimpse of H. J. Whitley’s Place. 
5. C. A. Boyle 














HoLitywoop Homess. 


6 Andrew Groh. 7. Olaf Johnson. 
































HoL_Lywoop Homes 
1. Ex. Gov. Jno. L. Beveridge. 2. I. N. Large. 3. Wm. J, Bliesner, Architect. 4. E. W. Eliott 
5. Mrs. H. L. Henry. 6. W. H. Hoegee. 7. 0. P. Dennis Architect. 
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LOOKING NortH FROM HoLLyYwoop MEMORIAL CHURCH, 7 


to the roof of the porch in the severe style of the 
South 





homesteads of the old 


Hollywood was incorporated as a city of the sixth class six months ago 
It had many city improvements previous to that time, and with so much 
unity has the community acted that it has won a name as a model city gov 
ernment There is no indebtedness hanging over the city except for 
schools lhe town will be bonded for $50,000 for two beautiful grammar 
school buildings, and a fine Union High School is now being planned. Each 
building w be a model of its kind 


“We're building for the next five years,” say HH 
some time the grammar schools have been crowded 


ing population, but the school organiz 





Ilywood authorities. For 


as the city could no 


itions have been pros 
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RESIDENCE OF A. G. BARTLETT. 


pering under most excellent instruction from well-paid teachers Even the 


principal of the school is surprised that his High School baseball team are 


of such refined rearing that never so much as a word of profanity has been 
overheard by teachers of by standers It spe ks wonders for the high class 
of the population, and the girls are universally gentle and_ refined Phe 
girls have a basket-ball team, and the High School baseball team has proved 
itself the champion of the Cahuenga valley the grammar schools have a 
Girls’ Club and a Boys’ Club, which are of intense interest to the young 


students 
rhe new grammar school buildings are now under way and will be com 
pleted September 1. According to their plans they will have four class 


rooms on each floor, the stairways will be broad, the rooms thoroughly well 
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lighted and ventilated, and all offices conveniently located in the building. 
Joth grammar schools are in variations of the Mission style and placed on 
large grounds. The High School will be a more expensive building and will 
be in Ionic style. There is every modern device in school architecture, in 
cluding sound-proof floors, gas and electric lighting appliances, and the in- 
terior will be daintily tinted in restful shades. 

The Episcopal Church is a beautiful building in Old English style and its 
interior is handsomely finished and furnished. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church; South, is just completing its new Church building, which is a Mis- 
sion-style edifice of plaster; the Roman Catholics’ new Church building will 
soon be ready for occupancy. It is of graceful and appropriate lines and is 


constructed with shingled exterior. There is a Baptist Church organization 




















A BamsBoo PLANT. (Country Home of Dr. Allan Gardner.) 


and also a Presbyterian. The Christian Church has its own building. Hol 
lywood is so close to Los Angeles that many church people have continued 
their membership in the churches of that city. 

The Board of Trade of Hollywood is as admirable as its corporate au 
thorities; for every man in the city has joined it, dutifully pays his dues and 
f its officers, which are always for the benefit of the 


applauds the actions « 
corporation. Recently a Civic Improvement League has been organized as 
an auxiliary in which the women may prove their interest in Hollywood 
This supplements the card clubs, which are amusement clubs merely, and 
gives a wider opportunity for the women in departmental club-life if they 
choose to enjoy it. Many of the fashionables of Los Angeles live in Holly 
wood and keep up with the city’s society and that of their home. Very many 
homes have dancing parlors and all have capacity for quite elaborate func- 


tions, which are trequently given 


























HoLitywoop Homes. 
2. W. T. Glassell. 3. C.C. Hall. 4. Sanford Rich, Mayor. 
5. G. F. Stevenson. 6. Ripley S. Lyon. 


1. P. B. Chase. 
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A cattle country—a_ truck-garden community—a model community of 
beautiful homes—this has been Hollywood's development since 1879, when 


the truck-gardeners first found their wav in and began to supply the mar 


kets of Los Angeles. \s Hollywood comprises a strip of land about two 
miles wide and four miles long, agricultural pursuits are still followed here 
very profitably. There is a munificent supply of water for irrigating pur 
poses, which is piped from the San Fernando valley, 500 feet higher. The 
rates for domestic water are about the same as in Los Angeles, and the irri 
gating water is had very reasonably. Electricity and telephone service are 
some of the conveniences enjoyed here. ‘The cars are instituting a schedule 


which will place Hollywood within twenty minutes of Los Angeles. 

The soil of this section is a rich sandy loam formed of disintegrated gran- 
ite washed down from the hills It is easy to work, and not only affords a 
most alluring opportunity to the amateur gardener and florist, but is a source 


of profit to those who cultivate the soil for the money there is in it 


Hollywood has perhaps the only pine-apple gardens in the state conducted 

















LEMON GROVE OF DANIEL PENMAN, SUNSET BOULEVARD. 
at a profit. Figs, lemons, olives, and all sorts of vegetables and fruits that 
grow anywhere, grow very much better in Hollywood than anywhere else. 
In many fields in the valley, strawberries are picked every week in the year 


‘lowers, too, find these gentle slopes their natural abiding place, and, wild 


and cultivated, they grow almost unsolicited The Poinsettia leads the 
glorified hosts in their brilliant march of the months Even for Southern 
California, Hollywood's flowers are most remarkable 

lhe climate is delightful every month in the year In the summer cool 
ing breezes from the ocean spring up about ten o’clock in the morning and 
conti thro eh the day In the winter the g ntl ir fro. the moun 
tains and the deserts beyond keeps the temperature moderate and even 

he real pride and joy of Hollywood, however, are her magnificent drive 
nd | r rds cxle d » endl cham t vell ss lhe 
n 1 ti \ d Be evard ads its way tron tl ( vy ft way of 
Jellevue avenue (his one drive has cost in building over quarter of a 
million dollars, is now complete, and is the most expensive pleasure-way yet 
constructed in Southern California Holiywood Boulevard can also be 
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HoL_LLtywoop Homes. 
1. J.C. Newitt. 2. Henry C. Draves. 3. C. E. Bireley. 4.,.Otto Classen. 5. Wm, A. Fruhling, 
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reached from the business center of Los Angeles through the Third street 
tunnel, Figueroa and Lake Shore drive. 

This magnificent roadway leads directly into the heart of Hollywood along 
Prospect avenue or Sunset Boulevard. By turning one block north at Ver- 
mont avenue one can drive along shaded and beautiful Franklin avenue, 
and turn aside from it to enjoy the view fron: Laughlin’s Hill One winds 
up to the top through a veritable jungle of bloom, where roses grow to trees 
and geraniums and heliotrope are large shrubs which are a great surprise 
to the eastern visitor. 

There is a splendid drive leading to Cahuenga Pass, through which the old 
stage line penetrated to Santa Barbara long before the days of railroads. The 
grades over the pass are heavy, but the roadway is broad and even, and the 
trip should not be missed by anyone. On two hills are observatory buildings, 
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and just now there is under contemplation an incline-railroad to the top of 
Mount Hollywood, the keenest-pointed and highest of the mountains just 
back of the town. A beautiful drive leads to “The Outpost”—the oldest 
adobe house in the valley, now the country home of Gen. H. G. Otis. Laurel 
Cafion is a show-place, as a frostless nook in which the rank ferns spring; 
and there are several others well worth a visit of the sight seer. The return 
to Los Angeles can be made by way of Western or Vermont avenues; West 
ern avenue brings one into that city at the Pico street corner of the Country 
Club grounds, and Vermont opens into beautiful Wilshire Boulevard and 
Westlake Park 

With the completion of the new boulevard the car service has been brought 
up to a fifteen-minute headway, and the car ride furnishes an enjoyable 
recreation Many handsome residences are now building and a look into 
the near future reveals Hollywood as a city of magnificent homes, with a 
population of six or eight thousand home-loving people 
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Some HoLiywoodo SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 
West End School, Dennis & Farwell, Architects. 2. St. Stephen's Church, Episcopal. 3. Memorial Methodist 
Church, 4. Lemona Ave. Grammar School, Geo, F. Costerisan, Architect. 5. Hollywood Union High 


School, Burnham & Bliesner, Architects 
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